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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in: the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement, shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed: 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical -juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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LAWRENCE WOMEN’S 
DECEMBER SCHEDULE 

Mrs. Charles A. Wyman, president of 
the Lawrence A.U.W. and wife of the 
pastor of the church, was the guest of 
honor at a tea held at the home of Mrs. 
Donald Bennink on the afternoon of No- 
vember 26. Hostesses were Mrs. Ben- 
nink, Mrs. Waldo Sanborn, Mrs. Chester 
Wells, Mrs. Allan Battershill, Mrs. 
Luther Harris and Mrs. George Sargent. 

The Association held two sewing meet- 
ings in December, on the Ist and 15th. 
At the first Rev. Bernard T. Drew, pas- 
tor of the Lawrence Street Congrega- 


‘ tional Church, gave a reading of The 


Little Locksmith. Tea was served by 
Mrs. Sanborn, Mrs. Harris and Mrs. 
Robert Somerville. At the second meet- 
ing there were recordings of a Christmas 
story and music. An appreciable amount 
of sewing is accomplished for the local 
hospital and home at these meetings 
which are under the direction of Mrs. 
Battershill, chairman of the Social Serv- 
ice Department. 

The women held their December 
supper meeting on the 5th in the church 
vestry. Hostesses were Mrs. Clarence 
Osgood, chairman, Mrs. John Collins, 
Mrs. Carrie Currier, Mrs. Edwin Dyer, 
Mrs. William Dillon, Mrs. Martin Hill, 
Mrs. Ernest Matthes, Mrs. Anna Pratt, 
Miss Frances Robbins and Mrs. Fred 
Schonland. Devotions were conducted 
by Miss Edith Edge, and Mrs. Bennink, 
second vice-president, presided at the 
business meeting. Entertainment con- 
sisted of two one-act plays directed by 
Mrs. John Appleyard, the participants 
being Mrs. Appleyard, Mrs. Marion 
Trumbull and Mrs. Lucy Hancock. 
There was also the singing of Christmas 
carols. 


LAWRENCE MEN’S CLUB 

On Thursday, December 9, the Men’s 
Club of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd at Lawrence, Mass., held its annual 
meeting. ‘The speaker of the occasion 
was Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, 
whose topic was “Artists and Printers 


Go to War.” 


TOWN HALL FORUM 
AT MT. VERNON 

Rev. Aron Gilmartin of Newburgh, 
N. Y., was the leader at the forum, De- 
cember 19, on “Social Justice in Amer- 
ican Life,” held in the Universalist 
church at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. On De- 
cember 26 there was a panel discussion 
by four high school youths on anti- 
Semitism.” 


MONEY ORDERS FOR 
MEN IN SERVICE 
The Universalist church of Canton, 
Mass., sent a money order to each of 
the twenty-four persons from the church 
in the armed forces at home and abroad. 
The Conklin and Dowson Clubs com- 
bined for a Christmas party on December 
20, and the party for the Sunday school 
was held on the 23rd. 
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OLD RECORDS IN AN ATTIC 


Two volumes of church records writ- 
ten in longhand by parish clerks of the 
Universalist Society of Portsmouth, 
N. H., were discovered recently in the 
attic of the Flagg Grant home by Mr. 
Grant’s daughter, Mrs. F. G. Proctor, 
Jr. Up to the time of this discovery the 
earliest records took the student back 
to 1809. These newly discovered. rec- 
ords go back to 1793, the date of the 
incorporation of the society. The first 
services were held in 1773. 

The late Flagg Grant was treasurer of 
the Portsmouth church. In the Ports- 
mouth Herald for November 22, which 
carried the story of the tragic death of 
William W. Cromie, there appeared an 
account of the finding of these records 
that was given out by Mr. Cromie. 


CANDLELIGHT SERVICE 
For the third consecutive year the 


“First Parish Church, Universalist, of 


Malden held a candlelight service at 
dawn on Christmas Day. The first year- 
150 persons attended. Last year 180 
were present. The service began at 7 
a.m., while it was still dark, and ended 
at 8 a.m. as the sun was rising. 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
CHURCH EXPANDING 


Taking advantage of one of the hoped- 
for steps in community improvement, 
the People’s Church of San Fernando. 
Valley (Universalist-Unitarian) will begin 
its second regular activity in January. 
At that time a bus service will be inaug- 
urated connecting for the first time the 
communities of Sherman Oaks and 
Encino with Van Nuys. Sunday morn- 
ing services of the People’s, Church are 
held in North Hollywood. Beginning 
with the bus service, Rev. Sheldon Shep- 
ard, the minister, will institute a series. 
of regular weekday meetings in Van 
Nuys, the other populous center of the 
valley. The church plans to serve four 
or five different centers in the valley 
in this way. 


WHO’S WHO 


Lee S. McCoturester, who died De- 
cember 26, was a leading Universalist 
preacher and educator. 


Cuarence R. SKINNER is the brilliant 
successor of Dr. McCollester as dean of 
the School of Religion, Tufts College. 


Ann Postma, president of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship, is a secretary 
in the Crippled Children’s Division of the- 
Connecticut\Department of Health. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, a well-known 
writer of children’s stories and parables, 
is minister of the First Parish Church of 
Milton, Mass. 


Grorce A. Gay and Fren Hammton 
Muuer are ministers of Universalist. 
churches at Middleport, N. Y., and 
Nashua, N. H., respectively. 
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Young People 


HIS number of Tur Curistran Leaver has been 

mainly planned and written by the young people 
of the church. We make no exception in the case of 
Dean McCollester, for he has stayed young in spite 
of eighty odd years. 

We are proud of our young people and of their work. 

One thing that they cannot know now, but are sure 
to learn if they live, is that the human family is one and 
indivisible, and that these classifications of young, 
middle-aged and old are not accurate. Some are always 
old, and some are always young. 

The young people come together, organize, make 
their demands on the church or the church board and 
think that they are a special class. They are not a 
special class. They are a part of society and a part 
of the church. They are not expected to know as much 
as older people, but they often know more. 

As a whole, young people do not have much use for 
the church, and that fact ought to make older people 
ask why. 

Probably there are many parts to the answer, but 
‘one part is that young people like something that to 
them is real and interesting. Churches to them are dull. 


and the Church 


Young ministers are young people too, and some 
things that they say are important. Young people who 
become chaplains all at once find that their religious 
duties have become a different thing. They have been 
taken from promoting an organization to ministering 
to men. Instead of having two young men in the rear 
pew, they have six hundred young men keenly alive 
to what they may have to say. Instead of having to 
deal with budgets, they have to deal with people at a 
period of life when the people are still open to sugges- 
tions. They dare not let meetings become dull and 
dismal. 

We shall not get far with our church work unless we 
end dullness and capture the support of the young. 
Associated with the Youth Fellowship we seem to have 
a live group of young people who are interested in our 
church. In our church schools we have a younger 
group coming on. 

We shall be stupid if we do not promote the work 
for young people that is so well led by Susan Andrews 
and Douglas Frazier, and thrice stupid if we do not 
make it a “must” duty in every Universalist center 
that we can reach. 


Youth’s Mission in the Church and in the World 


T is a more serious-minded youth that looks out 
upon the world today. The barriers of his normal 
horizons have been suddenly lifted. At an age when he 
should be hero of his high school or college football 
team he is fighting in the four corners of the globe for 
.the democratic principles of freedom. The girls, called 
upon to do their part as well as the boys, are also 
being rushed prematurely into adulthood. The war 
has shaken them out of their carefree ways. Although 
the war news is easily translated into their “jive” 
language, it carries, none the less, a serious implication 
for them, for they are pledging their lives to the grim 
task. 

Many of our boys now in uniform look back on 
their Youth-Fellowship days not only with fond mem- 
ories but with deeper understanding of the worth-while- 
ness and purpose of the organization. They make every 
effort to keep alive the spirit through contacts with 
their groups. Their expression of appreciation for the 
“Men in Service” mailings, for letters from their min- 
asters and others is a glowing testimony of the im- 


portance of Universalism in their lives, especially in 
a time of crisis such as today. 

This evidence that religion is the binding: necessity 
in their lives is an inspiration and a challenge. It is an 
inspiration that these boys through the stimulus of 
their Fellowship contacts now have a growing desire 
for the comfort and consolation of a faith that goes 
beyond understanding. It is a challenge to the Fellow- 
ship that it shall not for a faltering moment let its 
efforts slacken in bringing its opportunities to as many 
youth as possible. 

With such a large number of our Universalist young 
people going into the service, the active membership 
of the Youth Fellowship has dwindled somewhat. 
However, in most instances, younger members are 
replacing those now in service. Credit goes to these 
young people who are the present active Fellowship 
members and leaders. They are inspired and have 
accepted the challenge, including its responsibilities. 
Their youthful enthusiasm and optimism are not to be 
daunted. At a time when many other youth societies 
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are striving mainly to keep their organizations intact, 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship is pressing onward 
and taking progressive steps forward. Their programs 
related to the practical needs and major problems of 
their generation, including a strong plan for church 
extension, are building for them an adequate, sustain- 
ing faith. These young people have the initiative, but 
seek guidance and support. The youth group is a child 
of the church family. As in all families, the children 
depend on their parents to steer them along the early 
pathways of life. In this same way, the youth groups 
look to their ministers and: adult leaders for reassuring 
co-operation. There is an ‘even’stronger link between 
the youth group and the director of youth activities, 
whose direct concern is their welfare. 

The young people are grateful for being integrated 
into the church family, but it is the youth passing from 
their Fellowship membership into active church mem- 
bership who appreciate most that during the impres- 
sionable age they had the opportunity of seeing life’s 
higher ways more clearly. 

The church’s youth are better informed and have 


higher, stronger ideals through their affiliation with the - 


Universalist Youth Fellowship, instilling in them in 
their youth the Universalist belief of love and brother- 
hood. They need this firm foundation for facing a 
war-torn world and rebuilding it into a fairer, better 
world—starting today. The Fellowship is truly the 
training agency for tomorrow’s leaders in the church 
and in the community. 
Ann Postma, President 
Universalist Youth Fellowship 


OUR DEBT TO JUDAISM 


HE Jewish Advocate of Boston is rendering a 

service in helping to circulate a great address of 
John Haynes Holmes entitled “Christianity’s Debt to 
Judaism—Why Not Acknowledge It?” 

We haye never understood why some Christians are 
reluctant to acknowledge that Jesus was a Jew, that 
Joseph and Mary were Jews, and that Jesus was 
trained in the scriptures of the Jews. 

With profound scholarship, Dr. Holmes shows that 
the main institutions of the church come directly from 
the synagogue. Then he shows how both the spirit 
and the text of the noblest of the Old-Testament utter- 
ances live again on the lips of Jesus and are incorpo- 
rated in the text of the New Testament. 

Here are just a few of Dr. Holmes’ illustrations: 


“ 


‘, .. I would name the Beatitudes as the most precious 
sayings to be found in the Christian scriptures. Here again 
we have a formulation of truth which is a supreme illustration 
of Jesus’ poetic and spiritual genius. But the content of what 
is said is again almost wholly derivative . . . the phrases 
and thoughts of this great passage all anticipated by the 


Jews.” 
* * * 


“Tf I were asked to name the most beautiful expression 
of Jesus’ teaching on this point, I would turn to St. Paul’s 
great Epistle to the Romans, and read the closing verses of 
the twelfth chapter—Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.’ If there is anything original in Christianity, 
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this would certainly seem to be it. Yet turn to the twenty- 
fifth chapter of the book of Proverbs, the twenty-first verse, 
and what do you find? ‘If thine enemy be hungry, give him 
bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink; 
for thou wilt heap coals of fire upon his head.’ ” 
* * * 

“Such is the debt which Christianity owes to Judaism! 

. .. I would emphasize . . . payment of the debt. Is it not 


time that payment began? .. . A first step is taken in dis- 
charging an obligation when it is acknowledged that it exists.” 
* * * : 


“. . Why may we not pay this debt to the Jews by 
fighting anti-Semitism? All around us rages this noisome 
and fatal plague. It works its havoc not merely in Germany 
and Europe, but right here in America.” 


THE REAL THOMAS BARNS 


N page 28 of this issue there appears a letter from 

Prof. Leo R. Lewis of Tufts College calling our 
attention to the fact that some months ago we pub- 
lished the picture of Thomas H. Barnes of South 
Boston, who died in 1921, alleging that it was the 
picture of Rev. Thomas Barns of Maine, who died: 
just one hundred five years earlier. Professor Lewis 
claims that while he was surprised at our mistake and 
that an elementary knowledge of American costume 
would have saved us from it, he is now “entitled to be 
aghast” at our doing it all over again. 

We concur. We accept his offer to become cus- 
todian of the cut so that we may not use it six months 
from now, and we will mail that cut to him or to hades 
as soon as we can lay our hands on it. 

The silver lining to our cloud of humiliation lies 
in the fact that this incident may cause other readers 
of our paper to turn to the admirable article of Elbert D. 
Hayford in our issue of December 4, in which the cut 
appeared. The article is being put into pamphlet form 
by the Maine Universalist Convention. This cut of 
the later Thomas Barnes will be left out. 

In 1904, a small volume was issued by Aunty Brown 
of Akron, which was a reprint of a little volume pub- 
lished about a hundred years before entitled “Familiar 
Letters and Poems, Principally on Friendship and 
Religion, by Lucy Barns. Also some facts concern- 
ing her father, Rev. Thomas Barns, and his Descend- 
ants.’ The book was by Lovisa Barns Buck, a 
daughter of Thomas Barns and a sister of Lucy Barns. 

Father Hosea Ballou a short time before his death 
wrote, “The first writings by a female on Universalism 
in the United States were written by Miss Lucy Barns.” 
Father Ballou also wrote of Thomas Barns, “In the 
little circle of the preachers of Universalism in the early 
date to which I refer, Brother Barns was esteemed as 
one of the first for strength of mind, for extensive 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, for ease in speaking. 
and for force of argument.” \ Father Ballou went on to 
say that he was much sought after as a preacher and 
was “esteemed no less for his integrity, honesty and 
general moral character.” 

The writings of Lucy Barns, while not free from 
the stiltedness of the period, reveal a person of strong 
native intelligence and noble spirit. She died in 1809 
at the age of twenty-nine. 

As a denomination of Christians we are richer for 
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the life and work of the great Maine preacher and for 
the contributions of his.descendants. We will try more 
faithfully not to distort the great history either by 
word or misplaced, mislabeled, misread and misunder- 
stood cut. We are grateful to Prof. Leo R. Lewis. If, 
perchance, he should pass on ahead of us, we will do 
our best not to run over his name the first cit we ‘get 
our hands on. 


DEAN McCOLLESTER IS DEAD 


EAN LEE 8. McCOLLESTER died at the Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, hospital at half past six, Sun- 
day morning, December 26. He had entered the hos- 
pital just twelve hours earlier, going from the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Hugh Gallaher of Darien, where he 
was spending Christmas. Pneumonia followed the 
grippe and a long-standing heart condition made recov- 
ery impossible. 

Thus passes one of our oldest, best known and best 
loved of ministers, chaplain of our last General Assem- 
bly, long president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention or Universalist Church of America, dean 
emeritus of the School of Religion in Tufts College, 
and a preacher who was welcomed everywhere in our 
fellowship and in other churches as well. 

The national officers of the Youth Fellowship sug- 
gested that he be asked to write an article on youth 
for THe Leaver, sensing the fact that he had kept 
himself always young. That article appears in this 
issue. 

The next number of Tue Laver will carry a more 
adequate account of his life and work, of the simple 
funeral in Claremont, New Hampshire, December 29, 
and will announce the public memorial services at 
Tufts College, January 16. Here we simply voice our 
sense of great loss and our sorrow. 


FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY 


ECENTLY, in a radio broadcast, Francis B. Sayre, 
fi Uan assistant in the State Department and former 
Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, did much 
to make clear to the American people the true meaning 
of the United Nations’ relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gram. This is the organization set up to deal with the 
feeding of vast populations in the liberated areas 
behind Allied armies everywhere in the world and with 
the undernourished and starving elsewhere. 

Mr. Sayre showed first the military significance of 
the work. An advancing army cannot leave a 
desperate, starving people along its line of supply, or 
too many men will have to be detached to guard it. 
Nor can it allow pestilence to sweep through a civil 
population, for disease is no respecter of persons and 
the contagion would spread to the armies. Nor can 
we leave other nations devastated by war to struggle 
back alone. 

The United Nations plan to send in emergency 
supplies of food, clothing and medicines to deal with 
the starvation, and to send seeds, fertilizer, farm 
machinery and industrial machinery to enable things 
sorely needed to be produced on the spot. ; 

Former Governor of New York Lehman is the 
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director general of UNRA as it is called, and it is his 
ideal to make every stroke of work count toward end- 
ing the existence of the organization that he represents. 
This means that all the work will be directed toward 
making the French, the Greeks, the Dutch, the 
Belgians, and all the others self-supporting as soon as 
possibley 

We, who write, have seen liberated peoples in the 
first hours of liberation. We have seen the miracles 
worked by aid wisely given, lives saved, health restored, 
courage brought back. We have seen pallid German 
children rollmg on the ground in the effort to get hold 
of moldy bread carelessly tossed away. Whatever 
may be the rigidity and sternness of the measures neces- 
sary to keep Germany from rearming, there can be no 
question about the duty resting upon us to help the 
Germans to start again to grow bread enough and to 
spare, or the duty to feed the hungry German people. 

A woman showed furious anger the other day at 


‘the suggestion that she might have to be rationed after 


the war in order to send food abroad. She, of course, 
was not Christian. To her the injunction, “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him,’ meant nothing. If put in 
the form, “If thine ally hunger, feed him,” it would 
not have meant much more. She might say, “After we 
have what we want and need, then we'll talk about it.” 

The great body of American people, in the past, 
have not felt that way. Our people will not let other 
people starve without doing something about it. Not 
only is failure to help unchristian, it is shortsighted. 
There can be no real prosperity for our country until 
all countries stand once more independent and self- 
supporting. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The call for the annual meeting of the Fraters of 
the Wayside Inn, during the week of January 24, 1944, 
reminds us how the membership of this group has been 
changed in the last few years-and how many Univer- 
salist ministers have died. 


We can change many things in this life of ours, but 
we cannot alter a record once made. We can repent, 
we can start over, we can build better, but neither we 
nor God “can bring back the dear, lost days we might 
have made so fair.” 


General Smuts thinks that the year 1944 will be one 
of the most momentous and important in all history. 


Baukhage says that he knows that many.on the 
home front are sacrificing, but the gap is a wide one 
between the best sacrifices we can make and the sac- 
rifice of the boy who is putting his body between us 
and the foe. 

The brutality of war is less terrible in its effect upon 
our faith in man than the chicanery and selfishness of 


’ the money-mad. 


“Real education,” said Sir Richard Livingstone, 
“begins at twenty-one, or even thirty, when students 
have had some experience.” 
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News of Our Youth Throughout the Country 


Douglas Frazier 
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Some of the Material Mailed to Men in Service 


HE trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 

tion officially considered the formation of a de- 
nominational youth organization in 1884, and com- 
mended the plan in its report to the 1887 meeting in 
New York City with this endorsement: 


Sane tae their chief value is to be found in the interest they 
promote in the work of our church through the General and 
State Conventions; and whatever other valuable service they 
may fulfill, it is hoped that their primary purpose will be kept 
foremost. Thus youth may be trained in a knowledge of the 
aims and possibilities of the Universalist Church, and may 
love and respect it, both for its precious freight of doctrine, 
and also for its practical fidelity to its opportunities. 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship reaches its fifty- 
fifth anniversary with a distinguished record of church- 


manship and undiminished confidence and vigor in 
the work of the church. 


Local Fellowships Are Active 


“Time would fail us” to record the interesting and 
useful programs and activities of local groups. How- 
ever, the past few weeks have brought reports of a 
few, and we mention them to illustrate the range of 
interests and services: 


Springfield, Vermont. The Youth Fellowship has © 


an enviable record in.terms.of recent activity: several 
tons of kidney beans were harvested from its Victory 
Garden; eleven members of the Fellowship are serving 
as volunteer workers in the local hospital. 


Syracuse, New York. Of those who completed the 
Red Cross first-aid course last spring six are now in 
the services, so the group has had to postpone its plans 
for taking the advanced course and forming a 
“Tisaster” Unit. One of this year’s younger members 
has completed the Child-Care Aid course and is serving 
at the Dunbar Center for Negro children. 


Wakefield, Massachusetts. This group shares with 
Danbury, Connecticut, and Springfield, Vermont, the 
honor of being one of our “banner” groups. It had a 
week-end leaders’ retreat at the start of the church 
year and has since sponsored a series of hobby nights, 
a recreation workshop and a puppet show in con- 
nection with the Wakefield church fair. 


Biddeford, Maine. In addition to serving as host 
to Universalist and Unitarian youth at a meeting of. 
the Dirigo Federation, this group sponsored a Thanks- 
giving Eve service for its church. 


Lynn, Massachusetts. The Y.P.C.U. opened its 
observance of Peace Study Month .in November with 
an “appreciation” program, at which music originating 
in England, Germany, Poland, Russia, Hungary, Italy, 
France and the United States was played. The Young 
Adult Fellowship devotes one meeting a month to the 
preparation and mailing of a mimeographed publica- 
tion, Chatterbox, to former members and other Lynn 
Universalists. 


Pennsylvania. Fellowships are active in most of our 
Pennsylvania churches, and a “Committee of Corre- 
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spondence” is working to reconstitute the state 
organization this spring. Almost ‘half of those attend- 
ing the 1943 state convention were youth. 


Hartford, Connecticut. This group, home of our 
U.Y.F. president, was the first to meet the standard of 
giving set by the slogan, “Twice As Much for Others,” 
with a pledge of $1.00 per member for Legion of the 
Cross and 50 cents per member for administrative 
purposes. 


Attleboro, Cambridge, Malden, Wakefield, Wal- 
tham ‘and Weymouth (Massachusetts), Danbury 
(Connecticut), Springfield (Vermont) and two Maine 
groups have successfully used recordings from our new 
library of over seventy records. These are available 

without charge and are suitable for recreation, program 
and worship use. 


Denver, Colorado. This Fellowship has been con- 
spicuously successful in its programs related to service- 
men, for whom meetings and social occasions are 
planned. 


Danbury, Connecticut. Danbury celebrated in 
November its fifty-second year of continuous existence 
with a number of special events, including a banquet, 
and a special worship service. The fine record of the 
Danbury group challenges the initiative of other fellow- 
ships. 
Twice As Much for Others 


Despite its previous unhappy attempts to con- 
tribute to the establishment of permanent, self- 
supporting parish churches, the Youth Fellowship is 
assigning undesignated Legion of the Cross gifts to a 
Mission Church Building Fund. This marks a change 
of emphasis from grants to established projects to the 
accumulation of a fund ($6,000) which will make 
possible the building of a new church in a promising 
location. 
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The Fellowship’s slogan for its 1943-1944 financial 
campaign, “Twice As Much for Others,’ underlines 
our hope that the youth of the church will give twice 
as generously to Legion of the Cross-as it is necessary 
that. they give for general Fellowship needs. 

Groups with special interests, such as the Clara 
Barton Guilds, are encouraged to contribute through 
the Legion account designated gifts for the Clara 
Barton Camp, for North Carolina projects and for 
war-related needs and activities. 


Among Our Students 


The increased interest in work with students which 
originated with Dr. Cummins’ Washington Convention 
recommendation has resulted in considerable activity 
in this area of youth work. 

We are more widely represented at campus and 
off-campus gatherings than ever before—we will have 
at least one student representative at the quadrennial 
student session this year—and are making available 
special publications for distribution among students. 

Church-centered groups are making a special appeal 
to student-soldier personnel in Urbana, Illinois; Orono, 
Maine; and Tufts College, Mass. 

It is our hope to continue an expanding program 
in this (to us) comparatively new field. 


Training Ground for the Church 


Tue CuristrAN Leaver, December 4, 1943, report 
of the meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist Church of America: 


. . exactly half of those present had held the office of 
president of the National Young People’s Christian Union, 
now the Universalist Youth Fellowship. 


Of ministers replying to a 1905 questionnaire: 
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14 per cent said the Y.P.C.U. was an indispensable factor in 
connection with their entrance into the ministry; 
44 per cent said it was a contributing factor. 


Of ministers replying to a 1939 questionnaire: 


21 per cent said it was an indispensable factor, and 
41 per cent said it was a considerable factor. 


Forty-four per cent of the State Convention officers 
replying to a 1939 questionnaire had been previously 
connected with our church’s youth organization. 


Finance, - 


Our church’s youth organization has during the 
course of its history raised funds to be allocated by its 
Legion of the Cross Commission for: 


Atlanta, Georgia; Chattanooga and Harriman, 
Tennessee; Little Rock, Arkansas; Los Angeles and 
Oakland, California; Pensacola, Florida; St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Sunburst, North Carolina; and Texas 


(0) gE em eR i A Cees BO ene ei ee cece $71,406 
Foreign work (Albania, Japan, Korea) .............:0000 14,027 


Clara ‘Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls and Jordan 
Neighborhood House (Suffolk) ........ccsessssssreseeneneees’ 1,796 


North Carolina work, War Relief and “Men in 


Service” work, and’ other items......ccc.cuscssvsesssecsssssssvetvrs 1,339 
Funds now on hand (the start of a Mission Church 
Buulding Punic) acietcse escolar cas eee eal tsa onsen eget. trae 1,200 


Organ of the Fellowship 


Onward, the Fellowship magazine, is in its fiftieth 
year of publication. This year’s editor, George Niles, 
student at Tufts School of Religion and student 
minister at Essex, Massachusetts, is doing a notably 
fine piece of work. If you are interested, a post card 
will bring you a sample copy. 


Youth Office Production 


Regular mailings from Youth Fellowship . head- 
quarters have reached a new high during the first half 
of this church year: 


Two general mailings to all those on the “Men in Service” 
list plus two special mailings to those newly listed. 


Two issues of Ministry to Youth, our publication for parish 
ministers. 

Two issues of Onward, the Youth Fellowship magazine. 

Other materials mailed to local fellowships include: 

A copy of the 1943-1944 Plan Book, which contains special 
suggestions for youth programs. 

Copies of the pamphlets, These Universalists and As I See 
Universalism. 

A November program folder, Preparing for Tomorrow’s 
World. 3 

A new twenty-page listing of loan-library materials— 
including the new library of recordings. c 

A leaflet describing the weekly radio program sponsored 
by the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 

A copy of the booklet of Fellowship Songs. 

A sample of the booklet, In Quietness and Confidence, 


containing short readings and prayers for personal and group 
worship. 


. 


- 
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. Planned for mailings in the near future are a new 
interest finder, a series of program and worship out- 
lines for use during Brotherhood Month, an extended 
worship service based on Wagner’s Parsifal, pamphlets 
on vocation, on preparing for the ministry, and for 
Lenten devotions. 


Service of Thanksgiving in 


London 


NDER the auspices of the British Council of 
Churches, a united service of thanksgiving and 

intercession for the witness of churches in Europe and 
the East in peril of war was held on December 9; 1943, 
in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London. The large congre= 
gation included representatives of many nations. 

Those taking part in the service were the High 
Commissioner for India, Sir Samuel Runganadhan; 
Rey. J. Ursin, pastor of the Norwegian Church in 
London; Rev. Marcel Pradervand, pastor of the Swiss 
Church; Rev. J. van Dor, pastor of the Dutch Church; 
Professor Whitehorn, moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council; Dr. A. C. Craig, general secretary of 
the British Council of Churches, also representing the 
moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland; and Colonel Maurice W. Reynolds, chaplain 
of the U. S. Army Air Force in the United Kingdom. 

The benediction was given by Archbishop Ger- 
manos of Thyateira, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury spoke. 

In the course of his address, the archbishop said: 


It is most noteworthy that in all the occupied countries the 
chief and most persistent resistance to Nazi tyranny has come 
from the churches. This can occasion no surprise to those 
who have reflected on the true character of Christianity and 
National Socialism. Respect for the freedom of the human 
mind and spirit is at the very heart of the Christian gospel. 

So news comes from every quarter—from Holland and Nor- 
way, from Denmark and Yugoslavia—telling of the courage of 
church leaders and the heroic constancy of the church. 

From Germany also the same news comes. And here let me 
acknowledge that I was misled when, some nine months ago, 
I said that the German Church had resisted only the curtail- 
ment of its own liberty and not the oppression of other 
people’s. That impression was due to the fragmentary nature 
of the news which reaches us from Germany. But, in fact, 
church leaders in Germany have shown noble courage in up- 
holding principles by which German conduct in Poland or 
Czechoslovakia or elsewhere is evidently condemned, and we 
honor them for their fearless witness. 


PRAYER 


Grant us, Lord, the royal gift of courage that we may do 
each disagreeable duty at once. 

Grant us a keen sense of honor, that we may never give 
ourselves the benefit of the doubt, that we may be especially 
just to those we find it hard to like, and may own up man- 
fully where we have done wrong. 

Grant us a true sense of humor; may its kindly light and 
healing power relax life’s tensions. 

Grant us a restrained and ordered ambition so that we 
may not miss the things that are noble and beautiful. 

And grant this — that we may be true and loyal to the 
best and the highest that we know, and may show the truth 
and loyalty in every activity of our common life, and so live 
to thy glory. Amen. 

Rosert Louis StevENsoN 


—_— 
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Symposium by Young Leaders 
Subject: The Hope Within Us Burning 


‘ Deep the silence round us spreading, 


All through the night; 

Dark the path that we are treading 
All through the night. 

Still the coming day discerning, 

By the hope within us burning, 

To the dawn our footsteps turning, 
All through the night. 


Star of Faith the dark adorning 
! All through the night, 
' Leads us fearless toward the morning, 
All through the night. 
Though our hearts be wrapt in sorrow 
From the home of dawn we borrow 
Promise of a glad tomorrow 
All through the night. 


Wetsx Fork Sone 
Adapted for use as 
National Youth Sunday Hymn 


OD has put within each of us a spark of divinity. 
During our years on earth, this burning ember 
within us changes as we change. When we move 
nearer to the central flame of the universe that we call 
God, the spark seems to glow with greater intensity. 
If by our efforts we make our lives a reflection of the 
idealism which was taught by Jesus, the spark becomes 
a flaming torch which consumes our lives in an all- 
embracing passion for the goal which we call the King- 
dom of God. But if we turn our backs on such 
idealism and become ensnared in the cold confusion of 
striving after empty delusions of greatness, the spark 
flickers and fades. 

Tt is the task of each of us and of all of us together 
to keep these sparks ever aglow with words and deeds 
of love and brotherhood. This is “the hope within 
us burning”—the spark of divinity which can enlighten 


_us and, through us, the whole world. This flame is 


threatened by forces around us which would extinguish 
the spark if they could. We must keep it burning 
brightly, a living flame within our hearts. “And lo, 
from this small flame others are kindled—and others 
—till at last it becomes a mighty power, a fierce, com- 


_ pelling radiance that shall fill the whole earth.” 


_us there must be ideals that are worthy of sacrifice 


Gorvon B. McKreman, Director-at-Large 
Umiversalist Youth Fellowship 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


HAT is the value of life without hope? What 
value has hope without action? Within each of 


and struggle. Without such, life would be hardly 
worth living. It is our solemn duty as Christian young 
people in a world of change to formulate and strive 
toward ideals that will enable future generations to live 
in a stable world. ; 

No doubt we are all working toward a similar end. 
However, the problems encountered impress each of 


us in varying degrees. Here in the South we are faced 


with the question of racial misunderstandings. Upper- 
most in our minds is the desire to work out the best 
procedures for dealing with the unjust situation. It is 
generally acknowledged that there is no immediate 
sofution. 

Much deep-rooted prejudice must be ferreted out 
before any sensible agreement can be reached. I hope 
that in my lifetime I shall see the foundation laid for 
a working plan that will destroy the controversial 
barrier that separates the South’s two major races. 

There is a gigantic task ahead. It requires much 
level-headed thought and action on the part of each 
of us. Injustice cannot eternally prevail when within 
our hearts there is a true desire for world brotherhood. 
“The hope within us burning” is the salvation of the 
world to come. 

Racuaent Rosinson, Trustee 
Universalist Youth Fellowship 
Clinton, North Carolina 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of ald, 

From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold: 

“Peace on earth, good-will to men, 
From heayen’s all-gracious King.’ 

‘The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing... . 


But with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love song which they bring: 

O hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


UR hope is “the age of gold: when peace shall over 

all the earth, its ancient splendors fling.” Peace 

—of world brotherhood; of education, not exploitation, 

of youth; peace, wherein there is recognition of the 

necessity for economic interdependence —a mutual 

sharing of scientific and natural resources. This is our 

responsibility to those who have sacrificed their lives, 

to those who serve us now on the battlefronts, and to 
the youth of the future. 

We must realize, too, that relief and reconstruction, 
not revenge, are to be first and foremost after the 
cessation of hostilities before we can begin to put into 
operation a plan for permanent peace. This is our 
responsibility, as Christians, to the world. 

These tasks demand youth, and leaders of youth, 
of both vision and practicality. With thoughtfulness 
and imagination, with courage, understanding, and 
prayer, we can strive to accomplish our hope of the 
future. 
: Rutu Knowuron, Treasurer 
Universalist Youth Fellowship 

Swampscott, Massachusetts 
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UPERFICIALLY, we have different desires and 
hopes. We have our own ideals which we set 
about to achieve in our own way. Fundamentally, 
we have one common desire—that of destroying the 
barriers which separate human beings one from the 
other. These are the barriers made by different colors, 
classes and creeds. 
Robert Frost wrote in his poem, Mending Wall: 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, - 


And spills the boulders in the sun, 
And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 


It is our hope to find this “something” and, by it, 
destroy the walls built by color, class and creed. 
Materially, these cannot be destroyed. We cannot 
change the color of a man’s skin and we cannot make 
all the poor wealthy. Spiritually, however, these walls 
can be removed. This is “the hope within us burning.” 
CxHartoTte Prums, President 

‘Universalist Youth Fellowship 

Springfield, Vermont 


The Gift 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


EFORE I knew how lovely Christmas can be in 

New England, I used to go downto Virginia. 
And there I would stay in one of the loveliest houses 
I have ever known—lovely to look at and lovely 
because some of the very happiest people lived in it. 
There were, of course, a nice mother and a nice father; 
and then there were Mary, who was fifteen, and 
Hookey, who was thirteen, and Isabel, who was eleven 
—and last, there was April, who was six. 

The first time I stayed there I arrived at Charlottes- 
ville and drove along some red muddy roads into the 
deep and rich country; and we arrived at the-big house. 
In the parlor, waiting to: welcome me, were the chil- 
dren—Mary with golden hair and Hookey with a sweet, 
twisty smile, and Isabel very grave and still—and April 
with bobbing curls and one front tooth missing, which 
made her laughter all the more adorable. Also a great 
many dogs. And they all had the best manners and 
were very polite and kind when I fell over the sixth 
dog. 

Soon Mary took me out and showed me her horse 
in the stable; and Hookey showed me the shed where 
he made book-shelves and picture frames; and always 
April danced in front of us, laughing, while Isabel 
walked gravely, saying nothing. Later we went into 
the house again, and their mother said, “Perhaps Isabel 
will play for you.” And quietly Isabel got her violin 
and laid her little pointed chin against it in an odd and 
loving way, so that her hair fell like a silver bell round 
her head and face. 

So Isabel played. The music filled the large firelit 
room, and rose and sank and stirred in my heart so 
that I felt glad and sad at the same time. When it was 
finished, I do not remember what I said. One often 
says foolish things at such times. Confused memories 
of Christmas in past years came to me, and the music 
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like a thread running through.- Suddenly I became 
quite sad. Perhaps I was homesick. How can one 
tell? . 

And then surprisingly April rushed up to me, and 
she grasped my knees and hugged them, and said, 
“Oh, I do love you; you’re’so funny.” My heart gave 
a great leap, and happiness like a flood tumbled back 
over me; and, before I could speak, April said, opening 
her little fist, “There! That’s for you.” I held out 
my hand and she put into it a silver button all warm 
and shining. 

Everybody laughed, and her mother said, “Well, 
that 7s a gift. April has always loved that button 
though nobody knows why.” And she came over and 
picked up April and kissed her and said, “Now we must 
have our supper, mustn’t- we?” And April nodded and 
her curls bobbed; and I said, “I will keep this button 
for a year; it’s lovely; and next Christmas I’ll bring 
it back and you shall have it for the next year, and 
on and on—you one year and I the next.” April 
laughed and said, “Oh, how funny and nice!” 

When she had gone, Mary said, “You mustn’t mind 
April; she’s always like that.” 

Hookey said, “She’s often embarrassing. She gives 
me the jumps. You can’t tell where she will burst 
out.” 

Isabel said, “You see, she’s so young; she doesn’t 
think.” 

And their father said, “She’s missed the New Eng- 
land streak, hasn’t she, Isabel? She has no reticence” 
—and his eyes twinkled. 

I said, “But I got just what I wanted most.” 

“What?” said Hookey, laughing. “An old button?” 

“No,” I answered. “April Herself.” 


PLEA 


I pray you, God, that I may never whine, 
May never grovel at your mercy seat, 
What though my sins be bitter as the brine, 
What though I fail through folly most complete. 


For when the evening burns from every star 
In furthest fields of ever radiant light 

And your great Presence bends across the bar, 
Where are my sins?—merged in your Infinite. 


I pray you, God, that I may never wail 

Nor beat my breast; strew ashes on my head; 
That my too craven soul may not assail 

Your splendid calm with words best left unsaid. 


So when, perchance, I touch your utmost veil, 

Or through some azure morning meet your eyes, 
T shall be filled with beauty pure and pale 

So flooded, Lord, it stills my foolish cries. 


Not mine the sigh, the moan, not even the tear; 
The empty protestations born of pride; 
For what am I, O God, who feel you near? 
I have no self when I in you have died. 
Ciara Maupr Garrett 
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LETTERS 
FROM 
MEN IN SERVICE 


Robert ’H. Miller of Newark, 
Tufts Diwinity Student, Edi- 
tor, Onward, °42-"43, Member 
Executive Committee, Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship. He 
hopes to return to the service 
of his church when peace 
comes 


Youth Fellowship leaders recognized, in the spring of 1941, 
that many of their members and other Universalists would 
soon be in the armed forces. They inaugurated a bimonthly 
mailing program supported by Legion of the Cross funds. 


As the list grew to its present total of over 4,500 names the 


youth budget could no longer. finance the mailings, and the 
general church, recognizing their worth, assumed the responsi- 
bility. 

The program now consists of quarterly mailings to the 
entire list—plus two special mailings to new names, and 
personal letters to those acknowledging mailings. 

The Youth Office continues to maintain the lists and take 
charge of the preparation of mailings. 

The January mailing will consist of a greeting from the 
president of the church, and a copy of the Lenten Manual. 

In reply, letters have come from men in service which are 
an inspiration to us all. 

Doveuas Frazmr 


Dear Doug: 

Well, P’'ve been conforming to the “Army Routine” 
for six months now and it’s strange how one gets to feel 
that it takes more than a uniform and basic training 
to make a soldier. At Walter Reed I see fellows wear- 
ing ribbons telling of far corners of the world which 
they have visited, stars for action in combat, and 
decorations for bravery and gallantry. When I look 
at them and think of the experiences they’ve come 
through I realize what a rookie I really am. It seems 
as though it must be the way it works out in life— 
the true soldier is the one who has done things, who 
has met obstacles and overcome them, has had experi- 

_ ences which give him a kind of understanding. So it 
is the mature man who is the one who has had wide 
experiences, who has faced life and mastered it. At 
least there seems to be a parallel to me. 

This is simply by way of telling you how much of 
a rookie I really am. In spite of it all, I have been in 
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the Army long enough to realize something of what my 
church and the religious life it has fostered in me can 
mean in the way of help. The most obvious helps are 
the constant mailings which I receive. They carry not 
only thoughts for religious devotions but something 
deeper. It makes one realize that, to the church at 
least, he is still more than a number. It’s really swell 
to get a letter from your church and know that some- 
one took enough time and effort to think of you and 
send it along. 

But there’s still something else which the church 


’ has done and still coritinues to do. Army life demands 


adjustments of us all. I know that those values and 
insights which my church has instilled in me enable 
my adjustment to be far more successful. 

I want to thank you, the U.Y.F., and the larger 
church for these things. I am sure that without the 
help of my church.my adjustment to army life would 
have been more difficult. I have visited a few of our 
churches near camps where I have been stationed, and 
it has been a great satisfaction to find the friendship 
and welcome of our people there. I have been con- 
tinually aware of all these forces set in motion by the 
Universalist Church, and it seems that the least I can 
do is to thank you, who represent us young people in 
the church as a whole. ; 

I look forward anxiously to the months ahead 
hoping to gain the wide experiences of a “veteran” and 
I am counting on the Universalist Church to help me 
as it has done in the past. When the war is over I 
still plan to return to fhe work of our church. Then I 
hope to help repay my debt to you and all the others 
by any service which I can render. 

Keep the faith, 
Rosert L’H. Miter 
(Newark, N. J.) 
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My dear Mr. Frazier: 

Quite some time ago I received several envelopes 
containing some very inspiring literature. In fact, so 
inspiring that for the first time in my life I have 
become truly interested in Universalism—to find out 
what Universalism is, and how it might affect my life. 
I didn’t join the Universalist Church, because I didn’t 
have a thorough understanding of its teachings. How- 
ever, I believe that now I’m able to grasp the full 
meaning of Universalism. . 

I appreciated your sending me these pamphlets, 
and wish that you would continue to send them. 

Yours very siiiéerely, 
Duvizy W. Ertrr 
(Monroe, Wis.) 


Dear Friends: 

As I pause at the end of another day and think 
a bit about this greeting I can’t help but think how 
good the Father has been to me through my year and 
a half in the service, and I hope it is the same with 
you all. 

I have tried to carry on in the Army, working in 
A.U.Y. and singing in choirs, as I did at the Church 
of the Mediator; never forgetting all the church has 
meant to me. When this world conflict is over I hope 
to pick up again where [ left off and help to make a 
reality the twenty points in the Affirmation of Social 
Principles received in your last mailing. I look forward 
ito receiving future mailings. I believe in the value 
of these pamphlets and the results of your interest 
in us. 

Tue Leaver has been a most welcome gift to me 
during the past year. If the correspondence warranted 
it I should like to see a continuation of letters from 


. 
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those in the service to the director of youth activities. 
Until we are together again in peace, best wishes — 
to you all. Mizpah. 
Sincerely, 
Artuur F, Braman 
(Providence, R. I.) 


Dear Doug: 

Your letter of the 11th reached me almost on the 
anniversary of my first year in the Army and upon my 
return from furlough. It doesn’t seem as though I 
have been away from youth work as long as that, but 
perhaps it is the pleasant memories of happy days 
gone by that made the time pass quickly. 

Of course, we should all like to be back with the 
gang again in more ways than one. Yet, we must 
all agree that although the future is distinctly brighter, 
there is still a lot of rough work to be done by us G.L.’s 
and those at home. Every day is just one day less 
to be away and the old proverb of “absence makes 
the heart grow fonder” seems really to be working 
hard. 

I look forward to receiving your “Men in Service” 
mailings, and although I’m not quite what you would 
call a religious cuss, the cheerful thoughts and newsy 
bits help tremendously to brighten the day. It is a 
grand job the Youth Office is doing for us fellows, and 
we are 125 per cent grateful. 

A soldier’s life does not leave much time to think 
about tomorrow and the importance of the church, 
so we must depend on the “home front” to keep our 
interests at heart. We are fighting to build with swords 
and guns. To be sure, it is the quickest way to 
eliminate the plague, but alas! it does not seem to be 
a permanent solution to this ever-appearing problem. 


Lynn Youth Fellowship publishes parish paper for its members in service. Left to right, Phyllis Bradstreet, Jane Coombs, 
; Martha Henderson, Ruth Knowlton, Gordon McKeeman : 
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When the sword and gun are laid down this time it 
will demand level heads and broad shoulders to harness 
the pieces together, and may God grant that every one 
of us will be able to do our full share of bearing this 
responsibility. It has long been an inherent problem 
with youth battling it out, and it is high time a per- 
manent peace was established in this world. ‘When this 
war is over we'll have a clean slate to start with. It 
looks as if it’s the church’s responsibility to train 
youth for this task, and we are indeed grateful that 
. it is trying to do just that. 
Regards to all, 

Ricuarp STRACHAN 

(Cambridge, Mass.) 


Dear Friends: 

Shortly before I was called to active duty in the 
Army last spring, I resigned from my position on the 
Youth Fellowship board not only because I thought 
I should not be able to carry out my duties while in 
service, but because I more or less felt that I would be 
losing my contact with the church anyhow. 

I’m pleased to say that in one way I was wrong. 
' Ihave not lost contact with the church. Through the 
very efficient mailing service of the U.Y.F. I have 
received many pamphlets, booklets, etc. These have 
been of enough value to me while in training as to 
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_make me certain there are some that saust go to the 


men in the combat zones. 

Such publications have been auth valuable to me, 
for in the seven months I’ve been in service I have 
not been. able to attend a Universalist church. 

A good job is being well done. Please keep it up. 

Sincerely, 


(Oak Park, Ill.) Ricuarp S$. Munrorp 


Dear, Doug: 


Just a note to let you know that I’m still alive and 
kicking. Received your latest batch of propaganda 
the other day. Passed it around the barracks, and 
it’s surprising how many potential Universalists there 
are here. Think I'll convert one or two before I leave! 

Life here in New York (Student Unit) is swell. 
The studying is pretty heavy—keeps us going all the 
time. Have managed to get to All Souls’ (Brooklyn) 
almost every Sunday. Have also managed to get home 
once ina while. The old Y.P. certainly has been swell 
about. holding a get-together whenever any of us get 
home. Found them all sitting in my living room the 
last time I arrived. 

I'll be seeing you soon, I hope. 

As ever, 


(Wakefield, Mass.) RicHarp Porter 


“That Is What I Am Fighting For” 


From a letter to his parents by an undergraduate at New College, Ox- 
ford, who was killed in his first battle in the North African Campaign. 


HERE is, I feel, both in England and America a 

tremendous surge of feeling, .a feeling which, for 
want of a better word,-I shall call “goodness.” It is 
not expressed by the politicians or the newspapers, for 
it is far too deep for them. It is the heartfelt longing 
of all the “middling folk” for something better—a world 
more worthy of their children, a world more simple in 
its beliefs, nearer to earth and to God. I have heard 


it so often among soldiers in England and America, in - 


trains, in factories in Chicago and in clubs in London, 
sometimes so poorly expressed that one can hardly 
recognize it but underlying it all there is that craving 
-for a new life. This feeling is no less powerful or 


significant than the Renaissance was, and will, I hope 


and pray, surge over the whole world in a tidal wave— 
that is the ideal for which we are fighting. Now let me 
try to express it in practical terms. 

First, there must be friendship between nations, for 
on the maintenance of peace all other things depend. 
This, I believe, with fanatical zeal, depends entirely 
on the co-operation between the British Empire and 
the U.S. A. This, indeed, is my personal inspiration, 
something worth living for, something worth dying 
for. From it may arise untold happiness, without it I 
regard the war as lost, regardless of the fate of Ger- 
many and Japan. I love the American people, for I 


truly know and understand them, and it is my lifelong 
ambition to spread that understanding. 

Secondly, we must try to improve the lot of the 
poor. No sacrifice is too great for the rich to make to 
insure that the poor of England have decent houses, 
good education, social security and a chance to live a 
happy life. If we in England could set out to conquer 


‘not poverty, but its attendant and unnecessary mis- 


eries, as we set out to beat Hitler in 1940, the dream 
world would soon come to our hands. Lastly, and 
perhaps most important of all, let us return to God. 
These last forty years we have drifted away too far; 
led astray by “realism” and “practical living.” Let us 
return to the fold and guide our lives by his principles 
and no others. 

To accomplish this task we have one great weapon 
—the inherent goodness of man. I love people. I am 
sure that the good far, far outweighs the bad. Sim- 


‘plicity is stronger than cynicism and kindness than 


cruelty. Let the power of the world be in the hands 
not of the rich or of the poor, the old or the young, 
but the simple, the honest and the good. They are 
to be found in all classes, all creeds and all ages; but, 
and so often, their very goodness holds them back. 
That is what I am fighting for. .. —G. V. M.. (Re- 
printed from the Spectator, London.) 
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Working with Youth in the Local Church 


Fred H. Miller 


AHLIL GIBRAN in The Prophet, which is 
ii “must” reading for one of the liberal faith, writes 
in his essay on “Work” these words,“ . all work is 
empty save when there is love; and when you work 
with love you bind yourself to yourself, and to one 
another, and to God.” * ; 

_,, Some. would say with a great deal of truth that 
es words apply to anyone who has anything at all 
to do with the directing of human lives, and I would 
heartily agree. I would hasten to add with emphasis, 
however, that the words of the Prophet certainly apply 
to,one who would work with youth in the local church. 

As far as I am concerned, Gibran has struck the 
chord for anyone who works with young people and 
who wants to help them mold wholesome personalities. 

In thinking about the success and accomplishments 
which others have had, and which I have enjoyed in 
some measure as well, in working with youth I have 
come to the conclusion that while there is no special 
or secret formula to be followed in such a relationship, 
every Tom, Dick and Harry simply cannot fill the bill. 
One must possess definite personality traits and atti- 
tudes of mind. If he does not he will find it difficult, 
to say the least, as he works with youth and strives to 
help them to grow and mature into genuine young men 
and women fundamentally concerned with the finer and 
enduring values of life. 

With that conviction in my heart I can do nothing 
better than speak out of my own experience as I have 
been privileged to work with youth in the local church. 
What I have to say will apply whether one is concerned 
with youth at work, at worship, or at play, for each 
of these aspects is so closely connected with the others 
that they cannot be separated. 

Reflect, first of all, that as one works with youth 
he must constantly seek to develop not only a well 
co-ordinated and co-operative group or groups within 
the church, but he must first of all be concerned with 
the development of well-rounded and happy individual 
personalities. In other words, the worker with youth 
must know as best he can every single personality 
with which he is dealing. There are those I know who 
start at the opposite end by building an organization 
first and then tackling the individual personalities 
which make up the group. For me at least the former 
method is the more radical in the true sense of the 
word, and the most enduring in the long view of 
things. 

There are several ways of accomplishing that end. 
A few I would mention not because they are new but 
because they work. In all these activities the leader 
must be sure that he knows himself well enough to 
know when he has the youthful point of view to the 
degree that he is able to make those with whom he is 
working feel he is one of them in spirit and act. 
One just cannot be an arm-chair director. He must 
be an appraiser of moods and doer of deeds. If he 
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feel at all uncertain about possessing such qualities 
then he ought to see to it that such a leader is provided. 

Consider, then, the realm of that which I would 
call extracurricular activities. Quite a gamut can be 
run in this sphere. For example, trips to other towns 
and cities, which may or may not be in conjunction 
with other youth groups and may be of an educational 
or purely social nature. Out-of-door activities, such as 
hikes, hostel trips, mountain climbing and winter 
sports, to mention a few. 

In all these activities if the leader is on “the bean 
to use an expression of the day, he is able to direct and 
develop more personality building than he might 
realize. When young people rub elbows and open - 
their eyes to new and differing experiences they show 
the stuff they are made of. More self-reliance, more of 
the ability to give and take, more good-sportsmanship, 
more self-discipline, find their beginning when young 
people are out roughing it or are traveling together — 
than anywhere else I know. 

How well I recall some of the experiences of the 
out of doors with young people in which have been 
brought out as nowhere else the sense of group loyalty 
and the important part it has to play in life, especially 
the democratic way of life. 

Nothing is better for the young person who has 
been the center of interest at home, where he or she 
has had his or her own way, or for the youth who has 
been neglected in the home environment, than to hit 
it out “on the trail” for a day.or longer and realize that 
if you do not co-operate and enter into activities with 
the rest you will just be left behind. Many have been 
the young people whom I have known who have 
become quite different personalities after mingling 
intimately with others in a different world and 
atmosphere. 

Consider, too, the field of special projects or wider 
interests of social action in which one acquaints youth, 
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often for the first time, with the reality of what it costs 
in patience, hard work, understanding, stick-to-itiveness 
and sometimes money to achieve a goal and worth- 
while purpose. Once again this field is unlimited and 
controlled only by environment and local demand. I 
mention two such projects simply because I was close 
to them and therefore was able to see the fruits thereof 
in the qualities of character which were developed in 
the young people who entered into them. Both happen 
to be the outgrowth of the crisis through which we 
have been passing. 

The first was a garden project, more realistically 
called by those who had a share in it “The Bean 
Project.” There were three acres of them. No doubt 
some of you have heard the story over and over, so I 
will: merely touch upon one or two aspects which 
seemed to me to be significant. 

As we all know, a larger number than usual this 
year have got closer to mother earth than for many 
years. Except for specially situated work camps I 
doubt, however, whether very many young people of 
high-school age had to face the reality of working day 
after day in the bean field, from plowing and planting 
time to harvest time; in the hottest part of the day, 
hoeing, cultivating and pulling weeds, when it seemed 
that there were simply hundreds more weeds than 
beans. Actually nothing is more disciplining to the 
so-called impetuosity and fickleness of youth than such 
a common experience. Backs get tired, throats parched, 
hands marred, bodies dirty and tempers tried. That 
is not all, however. The democratic spirit and genuine 
religious life is also nurtured, or else!! Teamwork, 
co-operation and appreciation of nature are learned in 
a real and intimate manner. 

Unless one has had similar experiences one just has 
no idea what a genuine thrill it gives a leader of youth 
to see those young people, with whom he may be work- 
ing, willing, but not without misgivings at times, it is 
true, to set for themselves a task, study and plan and 
see it through even though they know they may get 
little in the way of material gain by their efforts. Still 
those young people in my estimation have learned 
more wholesome religion and applied Christianity than 
they would ever have obtained from the study of books 
and formal services in their churches. 

Again, a hospital of medium size was finding it 
difficult to get maids for cleaning and serving purposes 
due to the demands of the war industries in the areas 
which it served. It came to the attention of the youth 
leader, who in turn put it up to the girls of the group 
to see if they were willing to do anything about the 
situation. Several volunteered without asking whether 
or not they would be paid, and they were put to work. 
If anyone is acquainted with a maid’s work in a hos- 
pital he knows it is not easy. Indeed, it is hard work 
made doubly hard by the necessity of attending school 
and doing usual homework. Nevertheless, the girls 
stuck to their jobs for several weeks until the emer- 
gency was over. Of course they were paid for their 
services. But who can measure the growth in per- 
sonality which was realized by them during the course 
of that project? To the leader of youth that is the 
most important measurement, for it is a measurement 
in terms of religious and spiritual development. 
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Reflect again that there is the work in the church 
itself. Many have done and are doing so much in this 
field that I would do nothing more than point out 
many of the avenues in which youth ought to be 
working and finding a real work to do. There is of 
course the Youth Fellowship, covering ages from 
twelve to at least thirty in separate departments 
according to age divisions. The church school, in 
which youth should be allowed the opportunity to take 
part in the leadership of worship, dramatics and direc- 
tion of policies. The morning service of worship, where 
youth takes his or her place in the choir, on the usher- 
ing staffs, and such. On the board of trustees, where 
youth learns what it takes and costs to run a church, 
and where he also feels he has a part. On pulpit com- 
mittees, where youth can express their thoughts about 
the leadership of the church. In fact, on any aspect of 
the church life in which adults have a part the youth 
of the church should likewise be consulted and allowed 
to share in the enriching experiences. which all live 
churches possess. All of us agree with the premises 
suggested, but it is well for us to remember that “by 
their fruits shall they be known.” 

In conclusion, then, working with youth in the local 
church is one of the most challenging, but at the same 
time most gratifying, tasks anyone can ever hope to 
have. Nevertheless, if one is at all successful he knows 
that those with whom he has worked have learned just 
a little bit more of self-discipline, appreciation of others, 
a sense of values and of perfection, and, above all else, 


- have a bit more love for their fellow-men and their God. 


BELGIANS AROUSED AT CONTINUED CON- 
FISCATION OF CHURCH BELLS 


Confiscation of Belgium’s church bells by the 
Germans has become an issue for rallying the opposi- 
tion of ordinary men and women throughout the 
country’s towns and villages. In some places work- 
men who come to remove the church bells have been 
stoned and Germans obliged to force open belfry 
doors amid loud and angry protests from the popula- 
tions, who gather in great demonstrations. 

In many towns relays of volunteers guard the 
churches night and day to give warning of the bells’ 
impending removal. At Lommel in Limbourg some 
days before a scheduled confiscation, the parishioners 
painted on the bells, “Our bells are in your power, 
but victory will escape you and in our belfry tower 
remain the ropes to hang you.” 

The clandestine paper, Le Coup de Queue, of Mons 
wrote recently, “The removal of the bells, which was 
branded by the bishops as sinful and sacrilegious, has 
been assisted by some Belgians, and the population 
everywhere expresses dismay and anger at this revolt- 
ing measure and this collaboration.” The newspaper 
hails the destruction of Hamburg by Allied bombings, 
as it contained the only factory in Germany capable 
of melting down the bells in such a way as to be able 
to separate the valuable metals they contain. 

It concludes: “Before Jong we will be able to collect 
the stolen bells stored in the neighborhood of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and we will restore them to our church 
towers to ring out victory peals.” 
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Do I Believe in Youth? 


Lee S. McCollester 


OI believe in youth? Of course Ido. Once I was 

a youth and some things about it I have not 
forgotten. I was a fortunate youth. My father was a 
minister by ordination, but. his lifelong passion was 
education. It was lifelong, and after he retired to the 
farm on which he was born he-was, after he was 
eighty-five years old, superintendent of schools, and if 
a teacher of the high school was absent through sick- 
ness he took her place, and to the pleasure of the boys 
and girls. My mother was a pupil of Dr. John S. Lee, 
who in his early life had a private school in West 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and afterwards she was a 
teacher. 

It was a bit hard on a lively youth to be the son 
of a college president, as I was at Buchtel, for if any 
deviltry had been done about the college by the boys, 
prexy’s son was the first to be investigated. Home, 
church and school made the atmosphere for my youth, 
and a good atmosphere it was for a youth, though a 
bit strenuous for the youth at times. Then, while 
a college boy, between sophomore and junior years, I 
had an extensive European trip with these parents. 
There are losses in being an only child and there may 
be some gains—that is as parents and children deter- 
mine. There is nothing that can be finer for a lad than 
to be a good pal with his parents, and the opposite is 
true—nothing is better for parents than for the kids 
to be good pals with old folks. Parents. often think 
they are the teachers of their children—but, being 
now not only a parent but a grandparent, I can bear 
witness that children and grandchildren are mighty 
good influences. for their elders, and both parents and 
children should endeavor to keep close contacts with 
one another. Sometimes the making and keeping of 
this fellowship depends most upon youth. Parents 
may be timid or ignorant or even afraid of their chil- 
dren, and it may be up to children to develop this 
fellowship. Youth—do not be afraid of your parents— 
make them pals—it is part of your education! 

Do I like youth? Of course I do. I owe a great 
deal to youth. It happened when a great sorrow 
changed all my ways of living that I was living in 
my home near by the college, and responsible as a 
leader to a large group of college boys and girls. The 
subject was one that afforded a free and frank discus- 
sion on any or all human problems. In the course of 
the year problems of conduct, of faith, of religion, of 
social contacts, of life and death were discussed, and 
if the class hour did not afford all the discussion some 
desired it might be continued around my dinner table 
and run on before the wood fire in the living room in 
easy chairs, and it might go into matters too personal 
to be discussed in class. These youths treated me as 
if I was doing them a favor thus to let them speak 
freely to me of matters that were so important to them, 
but though they did not know it, they were doing me 


the favor in letting me catch glimpses of their own 
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thought and convictions, free from inherited prejudices 
and away from parental anxieties. After a time it 
became clear to me that I was carrying on a kind of 
research work into the basic and native qualities of 
youth, and getting certain interesting results that have 
a bearing on general human nature. I was not seeking 
to discover the eccentricities of the faith and conduct 
of youth of unlike backgrounds and education, but 
sought the natural tendencies and convictions of youth 
when it was freed from the superimposed and often 
artificial ideas in which they had been brought up. 
Out of these researches—over many years and through 
intimate associations with all sorts of youth—there 
have come to me several satisfying conclusions. Among 
the major conclusions that have come to me during the 
many years of intimate contacts with youth of all 
sorts of backgrounds, of early prejudices, of curious 
social environments, of theological creeds and of skep- 
tical opinions, has come first of all a belief in the right- 
ness of the native tendencies of youth. Youth by 
endowment and nature wants first of all to go in the 
right or constructive direction. Human nature is to 
be trusted, so far as it has adequate knowledge, to go 
the right way. Again, there has come the conclusion 
that there is a basic likeness between even different 
personalities, which bears out the scriptural phrase, 
“God hath made of one family all men to dwell in all 
the face of the earth.” In all systems of religion the 
basic elements are essentially the same throughout the 
world. What I find to be true in youth about me is 
also true in the races. This which I am saying is a 
basic idea among us as liberals, but not so long ago 
Christians of the West saw people of the Far East as 
heathen and lost, and holding a faith that was degrad- 
ing. A prominent Universalist who went to the Far 
East to teach Calvinism and convert this yellow folk to 
Christianity was so surprised to discover the essential 
elements of the Eastern people so nearly the same as 
his own race that he finally returned home convinced 
that all men of all races have essentially the same basic 
convictions of God, truth, justice and destiny. Religion 
is one, though religions are many and varied. 

One day in a college class which I was teaching we 
got on to a very frank discussion about God, religion, 
immortality and human nature. In the discussion a 
girl—an “A” student—who was to my knowledge a 
Roman Catholic, spoke very frankly of her beliefs and 
they were so far from what.I knew to be the views of 
the Catholic Church that I asked her to wait after 
the class went out. I said to her, “I know you to be a 
Catholic, but some of your expressions are so opposite 
to what I know are the usual opinions of this church 
that I am interested to know how you square the views 
spoken here today with those of your church.” Her 
reply was: “I was born a Catholic. My parents are 
Catholics. I go to the Catholic Church. I probably 
shall always go to that church. I like its pageantry, 
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Girls of the North Olmstead parish summer camp assemble 
for outdoor chapel services 


its long existence and its great organization, but no 
one is going to tell me what I must believe about God, 
man and immortality. My faith grows out of life as 
I increase my knowledge of life. My faith is for me 
a sort of working philosophy.” 

One of the most interesting facts that has come 


from my association has been the ways by which youth 


tries to find itself and choose its main road of develop- 
ment. God didn’t mean all folk to be alike. He evi- 
dently wanted a great variety of talents so as to do a 


_ vast variety of works. This is a complex world. It 


has work for all kinds of talents, and when one finds 
his best talent he is happy and works at it tirelessly 
and with great content. I suspect that is why men are 
going to find their employment and their joy in two 


kinds of work. One kind will be that work which gives 


the necessities of existence, and the other kind will be 
that which is an outlet for one’s particular talent, and 
both will be respected by others. Men shall have their 
vocation and their avocation and be ashamed of 
neither. One of the desirable lessons to learn is how 
to have standards of thought and of conduct. 

Before this war I was attending a Liberal Religious 
Congress at Copenhagen, and one day I went to call 
on a young man who had visited my family when on a 
business trip to this country. As we walked from his 
office to his home I remarked on the fine condition of 
the lawns even where they were not protected by curbs 


or fences. My friend explained the fact by saying: 


“If my children are out walking with me and in their 
running about happen to trespass on an unguarded 
lawn, I do not tell them to get off the grass, but instead 
say, ‘Boys, it is our custom here in Copenhagen not 


to walk on the Jawns of other people,’ and thus they 


catch the idea that in Copenhagen we do some things 
and do not do some things.” Youth that has been 
fortunate enough to have begun life on certain levels 
of education and custom should establish for them- 
selves certain standards. That they do or do not do 
some things should be because they hold to certain 
standards for themselves. Their actions should be 
determined not by rules, but by standards, and should 
say, my standard does not allow me to do this, or it 
demands that I do that. 

It is said that youth is religiously inclined, which 
is but another way of saying mankind is religiously 
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inclined. For youth I would wish an early culture in 
the knowledge and practices of church, attendance and 
association with those who have interests in religious 
ideas and customs. Religion is a lifelong study and 
practice. The earlier one takes an interest in it the 
more of worth it becomes to one. It is in a process of 
change throughout life—a dropping of outgrown ideas 


_and customs and an adopting of new ideas and cus- 


toms. There is no sin in making changes which 
knowledge and life force on“one. The main need is 
that one seek to know and use religious values and let 
them be of the affirmative and constructive value. It 
is not so important to tell what you do not believe as 
to know what you do really believe. Make church 
attendance a habit. It will do something wholesome to 
you. 

Not very long ago I had a free Sunday in Boston. 
I chose to go to one of the oldest of the city churches. 
It had on its walls memorials to many early Boston 
folk, the music had volume and sweetness, everything 
was done with dignity arid as if it had meaning. The 
parson was a scholar and a master of the finest pulpit 
technique. He was not just conducting a Sunday 
service. He was giving a message which was real to 
him and stirring to those who listened. He did not 
so much inform his listeners as he moved them to 
start thinking on ways to solve their own problems. 
As I came out I found myself in the midst of a group 
of young college men. As the crowd moved away from 
the church I found myself abreast of three lads who 
were discussing this sermon in a most earnest manner. 
I drew close to them and with a Scrooge voice and 
with as much disgust as I could put into my voice I 
said, “I wish you young fellows would tell me what is 
the good of listening to the platitudes that that parson 
gave us from his pulpit this morning.” The boys drew 
back in surprise and anger at my onslaught and I 
should not have been surprised if I had received a 
blow in the face. And then one said hesitatingly: 
“Why, why, why, you know such a sermon as that this 
morning just starts a fellow thinking about his own life. 
Why, you know, he has a way of talking that sets a 
fellow to thinking through things that are troubling 
him.” “Well, boys, pardon me for butting in. This 
man always helps an old stager like me and I wanted 
to get a surprise reaction from you and you gave it, 
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and I am pleased that one of my fads is getting right 
reactions from kids like you. I heartily believe in 
youth.” 

The world calls on youth to be its fighters in its 
bloody wars. They fight with a vigor and abandon 
that their elders do not exhibit. It may be that with 
wise leaders youth may teach their elders how to carry 
a winning campaign for justice, freedom, fraternity and 
good will. May youth lead the way to universal and 
permanent peace! 


On New’ Year's Eve 
George A. Gay 


N a quiet grove near a lake in the Adirondacks there 

is a log cabin, and in the cabin there is a large 
fireplace. One wintry night a man with extensive busi- 
ness interests sat alone before a blazing fire of logs. 
The wood snapped, sparks burst like falling stars upon 
the hearth, or drifted like tiny candlelights up the 
chimney. It was warm and homey in the room, while 
without the earth was covered with snow, and the air 
was sharp and cold. The date was December thirty- 
first, and the man in the big chair was dreaming with 
his eyes open. He was thinking not only of what 
tomorrow, the New Year, might bring; of his business, 
his hopes, his family, his country, the world. He also 
was looking at pictures of the past months, and not 
all of those pictures were pleasant. There had been 
troops of dangerous and evil fancies which at times 
had invaded the mind of this fine man. Often, under 
stress, the unkind word had been uttered, and some- 
one had been hurt. There had been deeds which were 
not always on the highest levels. 

Fortunately, however, there were other pictures 
which were bright and cheerful. The busy man’s mind 
had been crowded most of the time with wholesome 
images, constructive ideas, thoughts of work, of recrea- 
tion, of family, and of benevolence. ‘There passed 
before his inner eye the familiar objects. The beautiful 
church which he attended regularly, the spacious house 
in which he lived, the adequate office which claimed 
so much of his time and which yielded rich satisfac- 
tions, the newsboy on the corner who was never 
neglected at Christmas, the widow and children whose 
husband and father had cared for his lawn and garden 
and car, whose faithful service had made him almost 
indispensable; the many others whose needs had been 
met kindly and often anonymously, and the institu- 
tions which had been aided by his gifts. 

As he recalled these things, the door into the other 
room softly opened, and his wife, the mother of his 
children, stepped quietly into the room. Gently she 
sat in the chair drawn up by her husband’s side, and 
into his opened hand her own entered and the two 
clasped in a loving and understanding grip. None of 
the young folks could be with them this year. The 
boys were in the armed forces, and the daughter was 
married and her husband far away. Words were need- 
less. Memories were precious. Companionship and 
mutual trust were sufficient. 
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The fire was burning to ashes, shadows leaped in 
grotesque figures about the walls, the winter wind beat 
against the windows and rattled the blinds. The 
chime-clock began striking the midnight hour. Ben 
and Mary rose and stood hand in hand before the 
dying embers. He took her in his arms and gently 
kissed her, and smoothed her graying hair. In the 
red glow of the embers these two lovers, after thirty 
years of marriage, saw the image of Bob, proudly wear- 
ing the insignia of the flying corps; Jimmie, laughing 
happily as he marched with infantry equipment; 
Arthur, alert and eager as a marine; and Alice, the 
daughter, smiling into the round and lovely face of the 
baby she held in her arms. “Dear God, we thank thee 
for our children, and our country, and our life. We 
pray for peace all over the earth, a just peace, a 
righteous peace, a wise peace, a godly peace, O Lord. 
Amen.” The last embers fell upon the hearth, the last 
stroke of twelve sounded. A new year was born. 


Spanish Republicans Fight with 
United Nations 


Boris Skomorowsky 


New Yorx.—When journalistic honors are passed 
around to the various national groups fighting with 
the United Nations, one of them is generally over- 
looked. This group is the Spaniards, first to feel the 
weight of Fascist violence. Thousands of Republican 
Spain’s fighting men remain in the battle today, many 
of them after long months spent in prisons and concen- 
tration camps. : 

When the Spanish prisoners in North Africa were 
released after the Allied successes there, two thousand 
of them joined the British Army as engineers. They 
have fought in North Africa, Sicily, and in Italy. Many 
more serve in less spectacular roles,.as merchant sea- 
men, as workers in British factories, on farms. Spanish 
technicians, exiled by the Franco Government, are 
working in British laboratories and drafting rooms. 

Those who found themselves in France at the 
time of the invasion were drafted into labor battalions 
in the French Army. At Dunkirk many of these men 
dropped their picks and shovels to assist in the hold- 
ing actions that made the great evacuation possible. 

Spaniards fought at Narvik in the spring of 1940, 
where they formed the largest part of the detachments 
of the Foreign Legion. There, too, they carried out 
brilliant rearguard actions that enabled the British 
troops to get away safely. 

In Russia, on the day of the German attack, forty- 
six young Spanish workers, sons of Republicans who 
had taken refuge in Russia, joined the Russian Army 
and fought at Leningrad. 

At the moment when Franco has passed over from 
a state of pro-Fascist “nonbelligerence” to one of 
“strict neutrality,” equally pro-Fascist, it is worth 
while underlining the role being played by these Span- 
ish Republicans in the camp of the United Nations. 
—wWorldover Press. i 
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A Religion for Greatness 


Clarence R. Skinner 


III—Examples 


e 


O theory is of much value unless it can be proved, 
and no interpretation of religion is sound until it 

can bring forth evidence of its validity in the lives of 
men. In religion, more than in any other sphere, the 
word must be made flesh. If it is true that religious 
experience richly provides insight into the unities and 


. the universals, then it must be possible to summon 


before us men of different times and faiths who give 
testimony to this ability. Scriptures must bear evi- 
dence of this high revealing, and history must record 
deeds of broad achievement. 

The moment we call for proof in any of these fields 
we are embarrassed not by the problem of producing 
examples but by that of selecting from the multiplicity 
of lives which bear testimony to this noble virtue. 

It will be natural to turn at first to the field of 
Christian history as recorded in the New Testament, 
and immediately there leaps into memory the extraor- 
dinary instance of Jesus meeting the woman of 
Samaria “near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph.” The woman, not quite understand- 
ing the Master’s figure of speech, and yet sensing the 
remarkable quality of the man, said, “Sir, I perceive 
that ‘thou art a prophet. Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship.” The familiar 
divisions of race, nation, and creed were thought to 
determine the fact of religious experience. One group 
must worship in one mountain, another in yet another 
place, perhaps a holy city. 

Jesus, however, even though he lived in a world of 
clashing nationalisms, rival racialisms and conflicting 
loyalties, saith unto her: “Woman, believe me, the 
hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem, shall we worship the Father. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for such doth 
the Father seek to be his worshippers. God is Spirit; 
and they that worship him must worship in spirit and 
in truth.” 

Perhaps many of us are so familiar with this passage 
that we lose its significance. Here in a world of im- 


’ perialism, slavery and divisiveness we have a clear and 


ringing statement that religion must be freed from all 
lesser loyalties. God is universal, and no partialism 
may interfere with his worship. 

Or take Peter’s vision as another illustration. He 
went into a trance and “he beholdeth the heaven 
opened, and a certain vessel descending, as it were a 
great sheet, let down by four corners upon the earth: 
wherein were all manner of four-footed beasts and 
creeping things of the earth and fowls of the heaven.” 
A voice from heaven instructed Peter to eat of these 
various forms of food, but Peter’s sectarian habits 


cations are of tremendous import. 


instantly interfered. He had always observed the 
ritual laws of clean and unclean. But thrice there 
came a voice saying, “What God hath cleansed, make 
not that common.” 

While. Peter was perplexed as to the meaning of 
this vision, he was waited on by three strange men 
who took him to the house of Cornelius, the centurion. 
Peter found that many different people, probably 
representing different sects, races and nationalities, 
were gathered there, and he said: “Ye yourselves know 
how unlawful a thing it is for a man that is a Jew to 
join himself or come unto one of another nation and 
yet unto me hath God shewed that I should not call 
any man common or unclean. For a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons; but in every nation 
he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
acceptable to him.” 

The meaning of this incident is clear and its impli- 
The religious 
experience of Peter’ lifted him above the narrow and 
divisive confines of sectarian ritualism and factious 
nationalism. It made it possible for this man to obey 
something larger than temporal law. His loyalty shifted 
to something broader and higher than the partialism 
in which he had been living. The unities and the 
universals seized upon his consciousness, suddenly 
enlarged it, and because of this new insight he went 
into the home of a stranger to embrace a fellowship 
which had formerly been denied him. 

Paul, on Mar’s Hill, had a similar enlarging of 
vision. In one of the greatest orations on record he 
declared that God had “made of one every nation of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth, having 
determined their appointed seasons and the bounds of 
their habitation; that they should seek God, if happily 
they might feel after him and find him, though he is 
not far from each one of us: for in him we live, and 
move, and have our being; as certain of your own poets 
have said. For we are also his offspring. Forasmuch 
then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold or silver, or 
stone, graven by art and device of man; for he hath © 
not left himself without witness in each one of us.” 

In him we live and move and have our being! Our 
spiritual home is not in this corner of land, marked by 
armed boundaries and tariff walls. Our highest loyalty 
is not to the law of a dictator, or to the commands of a 
military power. Nay, we must not let gold or silver, 
even billions of it in Kentucky, be the ultimate measure 
of our imagination. In religion we push beyond these 
lesser horizons to the ultimates of truth and love. The 
spirit moves beyond the confines of temporal powers 
of state and defies the determinism of economic forces. 

It might be thought that the day of such experi- 
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ences is gone forever and that in our time no man can 

see such visions or undergo such enlarging of the inner 
life. Such, however, is happily not the case, for in 
recent periods we have had instances which closely 
parallel those of New Testament times. 

One of the most significant religious figures of the 
twentieth century is Albert Schweitzer, who ap- 
proaches as near to the universal man as it is possible 
within the limitations of one human being. Organist, 
biographer, critic, linguist, theologian, philosopher, 
physician, pastor, and, above all, “world soul,” this 
amazing man underwent profound stirrings of the 
mind and heart. ° He céme4o the conclusion that 
religion meant “reverence for life” and until we arrive 
at that attitude we shall have a broken and bleeding 
world. 

Unlike many religious prophets, Schweitzer has 
had scientific training and he takes into account the 
fundamental biological drives and necessities of man. 
He recognizes the will-to-live, but he differs from the 
mere biological observer in that he declares that the 
will-to-live must be within a world will-to-live. The 
individual, in other words, must even secure his food 
not from the purely selfish point of view, but as a 
part of a universal plan. “A man is ethical only when 
life, as such, is sacred to him, that of plants and animals 
as that of his fellow men, and when he devotes himself 
helpfully to all life that is in need of help. Only the 
universal ethic of the feeling of responsibility in an 
ever-widening sphere for all that lives—only that ethic 
can be founded in thought. The ethic of the relation 
of man to man is not something apart by itself. It is 
only a particular relation which -results from the 
universal one.”* 

With Schweitzer this represents no academic theory 
but means putting resolution into effect. Giving up 
the priceless associations of home, university, European 
culture and comparative security, he sailed for Africa 
to give his life to those unknown black men of the 
forest who are human beings and whose service repre- 
sents “reverence for life.’ It would be difficult to find 
a more convincing example of what religious experience 
does for the soul when carried to its logical conclusion. 
All lesser but customary loyalties were outgrown for 
the sake of that all-inclusive fellowship which cannot 
know geographical boundary, race, or stage of intellec- 
tual development. 

One heartening aspect of such a life comes from 
the’ fact that Schweitzer is a man of science, a critic 
of formal ecclesiastical creeds and procedures. He is no 
narrow zealot, escaping the modern world by pursuing 

* the mystic life in a monastery. Well balanced, realistic, 
a man who touches life at many levels, he yet illustrates 
the profound insight of the spirit into the unities and 
universals. 

Fortunately, even so-called materialistic America 
has produced some of these great souls, who refuse to 
live in a home less ample than the universe. Two come 
to mind as among the world’s noblest examples— 
Whitman and Emerson—lives which are among the 
broadest that have ever been lived. Let us glance 
briefly at one of these. 


* Out of My Life and Thought. By Albert Schweitzer. P. 188. 
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Walt Whitman exhibits many of the qualities which 
we have discussed in the first chapter, an almost 
primitive sense of belonging to the earth and sky, 
a child of nature if there ever was one, with a passion 
for the unity of self with the all-inclusive. Unmoved by 
the crises of finance and fashions, above all foibles of 
little men, it was his hope “to confront night, storms, 
hunger, ridicule, accidents, rebuffs, as the trees and 
animals do.” As in so many lives which illustrate this 
religious insight, he is not confined to an otherworldli- 
ness and an aloofness from the pains or struggles of 
man. Whitman would lie in the grass and feel the 
kinship of it with his own consciousness. Stars and 
winds streamed through his mind, yet history was vivid ~ 
and immediate for him. The Vedas and Bibles of the 
ancient Orient were as real as the newspaper of the day. 
Adventurers, philosophers, scientists, farmers, fathers 
and mothers of antiquity, passed in pageantry through 
his active imagination. No one had a keener or more 
dramatic sense of the vast scope of historic forces 
rolling across time and space. He felt this same 
identification between self and the humblest wayfarer 
whose path momentarily crossed his. On the field of 
battle he would hold the bleeding soldier in his arms 
like a mother. On the Brooklyn ferry, jostling with 
the home-going crowds, his hearty robust sense of 
fellowship reaches out to all—saint or sinner, rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, black or white. There was 
nothing he loved more than to mingle with the mass 
of humanity. He could be aware of insects, aurora ~ 
borealis, wars, religions, and a child. With a strong 
and insistent selfhood, he never lost the relationship 
between his individuality and the cosmos out of which 
he evolved. 


“One’s-self I sing—a simple, separate Person; 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-masse.” 


No man ever called his fellows to a more vigorous 
universalism. He shamed us for our pettiness and 
urged us to move out of our prison-house to claim the 
heritage of greatness. 


Passage, immediate passage! The blood burns in my veins! 

Away, O soul! Hoist instantly the anchor! 

Cut the hawsers—haul out—shake out every sail! 

Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long enough? 

Have we not grovell’d here long enough, eating and drinking 
like mere brutes? 

Have not -darkened and daz’d ourselves with books long 
enough? 


Sail forth—steer for the deep water only, 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with me, 
For we are bound whither mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


O my brave soul! 
O farther, farther sail! 


O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all the seas of God? 
O farther, farther sail! 


This religious experience of Whitman—of the same 
nature with that of Jesus, Peter and Paul—was a 
throbbing, compelling thing making a man cosmic in 
sympathy and stature. His spirit flowed beyond little 
sects, beyond color of race, beyond barrier of riches 
and poverty, beyond man or woman, high or low. 
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I believe that this tremendous inner experience is 


still possible and actual for men today. I believe that’ 


what Jesus and Peter and Paul saw in a moment of 
deep revealing is. still writ upon the sensitive heart and 
mind. We too are capable of this immediate knowledge 
of the unities and the universals, and we too can come 
to feel the enfranchisement and peace which they 
bring. 

Turning from the Christian type of religion to the 
Orient, we might cite briefly two examples of widely 
different persons who illustrate our thesis. Both are 
modern; that is, they lived in the last century, and 
they both represent the mystic who turned his inner 
enrichment to the task of social betterment. 

First there is the case of Maharshi Dedendranath 
Tagore, now famous as the father of the great poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, but in his day and country a 
man notable in his own right for valiant services in 
all good causes. His life during the period of his con- 
version was a stormy one. Reared in conventional 
Vishnuism, a Hindu sect, accustomed to wealth and 
luxury, his thought did not go far beneath the surface 
of Hindu theology and worship. When a beloved 
grandmother died, however, he had stirrings of doubt 
and an ensuing period of profound despair. He could 
not see meaning in God or life. He turned against idols 
and wealth and all the usual luxuries of his former life. 
He frequented graveyards and meditated on the lost 
sense of joy. “The universe seemed to him empty and 
worthless. . . . Life was stale, flat, unprofitable. His 
disposition might be described as essentially meta- 
physical; his interests were cosmic, and so long as the 
cosmos seemed to him either dark or unworthy he 
must continue to be not only unhappy but irresolute, 
inactive, with dissipated and unused powers, and 
lacking in that concentration of interest and purpose 
which is necessary for a fully developed moral self. 
What he needed was a new center of loyalty; and he 
could be utterly loyal to nothing short of an all- 
inclusive yet spiritual God.”* 

He continued his rigorous thinking and for some 
years kept on groping for a satisfying answer to the 
perplexing problems of philosophy’and theology. By 
chance he saw a page of the Upanishads flutter by him. 
This ancient volume of the Hindus gave Tagore a, clue 
to exactly what he was searching for—the unity of the 
atman (self or soul) and the Brahman (universal self 
or soul). The whole burden of this metaphysical sys- 
tem rests on the assertion that when one finds the 
Brahman-atman, he becomes an enlightened one. The 
' individual as a separate entity is an illusion. Reality 

is the complete identity of the individual and the 
universal. The end of the religious search is to find 
the All, and to merge with it. 

Immediately Tagore began to be active in the 
Brahmo Samaj, a movement which had been organ- 
ized in his boyhood and whose purpose was to work 
‘toward a more universal religion. It moved swiftly 
beyond the strict limitations of sex, ethnic religion, and 
social division, all of which in India were severely 
narrow. Tagore’s insight into the unities and univer- 


* Quoted from The Religious Consciousness. By Pratt. 
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sals helped him, and through him his fellow country- 
men, to see life in larger and more inclusive terms. 

This heritage, biographical and historical, is indeed 
an inspiring one. The example of a human personality, 
with all the weaknesses of the flesh, rising above the 
clutch of local and immediate interests, proclaiming a 
kingdom of ultimates, is one of the most heartening 
facts in our historical tradition. In our calmer mo- 
ments, when we are not tense with fear or eager for 
revenge, we have recourse to these spiritual giants for 
inward strengthening and fellowship. The communion 
of saints means something very real when we seek their 
company. They are indeed as a shadow of a mighty 
rock in a weary land, or as a cooling spring in a parched 
and dusty desert. To listen to their high counseling 
is inward power; our faith in the larger life is reinforced 
and we dare to believe in and live for the unities and 
universals. : 

One of the most clearly demonstrated facts in the 
study of human personality is the fact that individuals 
who are well integrated into groups are apt to be 
healthier, happier, and they are more sure of finding 
the “enduring satisfactions of life” than those who are 
isolated. Statistics show very clearly that pauperism, 
suicide, and insanity are more apt to occur among 
those who are not in close fellowship with other 
humans. The words of the poet are quite literally 
true, “Fellowship is Heaven, and the lack of Fellow- 
ship is Hell.” We are so made that we function most 
efficiently when we are co-ordinated with others of our 
kind: 

This fundamental principle of psychology and 


- sociology may be applied’ to the integration of the indi- 


vidual to the whole of life—the cosmos. In other words, 
the person who is “at home in the universe” has the 
best chance of being sane, well, and happy. The more 
complete the integration, the more the psychic’ and 
social well-being. One who is against his family, his 
community, his race, and his world is destroyed by 
constant attrition. His warfare is so continuous that 
he becomes exhausted and neurotic. On the other 
hand, those who, like Margaret Fuller, “accept the 
universe,” conserve their creative energies and can 
direct their powers to useful and constructive ends. 
Cosmic religion, then, produces not only the large and 
inclusive soul, but also the wholesome personality. It 
bears fruit in personal well-being, and in social order. 


Clear, and more clear, out of the dimness of coming 
time, emerge to the vision of faith the myriad hosts 
of the generations that shall succeed us. These 
generations are to stand in our places, to be called by 
our names, and to accept the heritage of joy or of woe 
which we shall bequeath them. Shall they look back 
upon us with veneration for our wisdom and beneficent 
forecast, or with shame at our selfishness and de- 
generacy? Our ancestors were noble examples to us; 
shall we be ignoble examples to our posterity? Let 
us not dishonor our lineage. Let us remember that 
the fortunes of our children, and of their descendants, 
hang upon our fidelity, just as our fortunes were sus- 
pended upon the fidelity of our fathers. 

Horace Mann 
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A Message to the Churches of 
America 


William Green 


President, American Federation of Labor 


HIS is a time when all those concerned with the 

well-being of the people of our nation should make 
earnest efforts to strengthen the spiritual ideals of 
our entire community. : 

Many of the ideals which sqme ten millions of our 
sons and daughters are enrolled in the armed services 
to defend against foreign aggression are ideals which 
are sorely lacking right here at home. 

Over a period of years, however, the glamor of 
wealth, the power of privilege, the vice of prejudice, 
the success of self-seeking, the abuse of statutory law, 
and the denial of community responsibility have all 
combined to distort the image of good citizenship in 
our land. 

War strips away with savage hands the superficial 
vices of combatants and assays the true worth of the 
individuals and the community. Today, after two 
years of war, America and Americans can see the 
victory ahead, and with profound and grateful humility 
join in saying that the heart of the nation is sound. 

We cannot afford to let those ideals revealed anew 
on the fire of battle tarnish or dim when the fire is 
extinguished. 

I believe it important now to ask the ereies of 
America to lead the way toya lasting peace and an 
enduring revival of the democratic spirit of Christian 
civilization. 

Democracy must be made to work. 

The defeat of our enemies will prove that the appar- 
ent efficiency of dictatorship fails to serve the needs 
of the people and the consent of the governed comes 
clearly only out of participation in all the basic 
processes. 

The American Federation of Labor represents a 
bulwark in the process of democracy in the economic 
life of working people. Joined with the representatives 
of organized industry, with the Government as arbi- 
trator, the American Federation of Labor provides the 
basis of the economic democracy which our nation 
needs to shape the pattern of social justice in the years 
ahead. 

Progress toward the goal, so desperately needed to 
prevent an overburdened political machinery from 
resorting anew to the error of dictatorship, can come 
only by an awakening of our people to the acuteness 
of the need and the soundness of the procedure. 

The churches of our nation, which know so well the 
need for a functioning faith in the functioning of 
democracy, and which serve the spiritual needs of 
working people and employers alike, can furnish the 
forum where the pattern of economic democracy can 
be expounded without the partisanship of special 
interest. 

If we practice the brotherhood of Christianity we 
can go far toward avoiding strife at home and abroad. 
We shall succeed if we remember that spiritual values 
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arise from the unselfish devotion of man to mankind. 
The cry “Am I my brother’s keeper?” must ring for- 
ever in the Christian conscience, and it can be answered 
only in the spirit of service, which will be truly in 
keeping with the higher destinies of mankind. 


BUILDING A CHURCH IN THE DESERT 


SING wood from wrecked enemy planes for the 

communion rail, the men of an R.A.F. Welling- 
ton night bomber wing in North Africa recently built 
their own “parish church” in the desert. 

The church consists of two tents fronted by an 
ancient Arab archway, and topped by a wooden cross. 
Shell cases serve as altar vases, bomb containers as 
seats, and old flare boxes as choir stalls. The sandy 
floor was lowered two feet to provide sufficient head- 
room. Steps were then cut, and large strips of canvas 
stretched over the dunes for a carpet. 

An organ, bought with money subscribed by the 
fliers, makes the chapel complete. In addition to regu- 
lar Sunday services, there are daily services and Bible 
classes. The church is also used for classical concerts. 

All squadrons—and men of all denominations—took 
part in the work, each unit volunteering to construct a 
particular section. 


BELGIAN BECOMES CARILLONNEUR FOR 
WELSH CATHEDRAL 


N echo of the battle of the bells was found in Eng- 
land’s Welsh Cathedral recently when bell ringers 
were unobtainable for a special celebration peal. An 
enthusiast entrusted with the heaviest bell is at present 
peeling potatoes instead in some distant corner of the 
country with the Army. 

The entire town, which is very carillon- prow 
despaired until a member of the Belgian Army stationed 
locally volunteered to assist. He used to be carillon- 
neur in an old village in the Antwerp region, and his 
handling of the “gros bourdon” was the talk of the 
town. “You have got to hand it to that fellow. We 
have never heard anything like it on Big Michael 
since old Joe’s father rang him when Queen Victoria 
died.” Thus a Belgian soldier contributed to England’s 
peal of hope and avenged the destruction of his own 
ancient bell. 


AIR SOVEREIGNTY 


HE followmg was written two hundred years ago 
by Thomas Gray of Elegy fame: 


e 


The time will come when thou shalt lift thine eyes 

To watch the long-drawn battle in the skies, 

While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 

Stare at the flying fleet of wondrous birds. 

England, so long Mistress of the sea, 

Where wind and waves confess her Sovereignty, 

Her ancient traditions yet on high she bore 

And reigned the Sovereign of the conquered air. 
—Public Opinion. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE MAKE LEO LEWIS GUARDIAN OF THE CUT 


To THE Epitor: 


I was surprised some months ago to see a picture of 
Thomas H. Barnes of South Boston published in Tar Lraprr 
as portraying a Maine pioneer. I wrote in at the time, stating 
that the picture was that of one of my father’s parishioners of 
many years. 

I am perhaps entitled to be now aghast that the blunder 
has been repeated on page 722 of the issue of December 4. I 
dare say you may hear from others who knew Mr. Barnes 
well. Perhaps the presence of his picture in your files shows 
that he was sufficiently well known throughout the denomina- 
tion to have special mention at some time. 

One might remark that an elementary knowledge of Amer- 
ican costume would warn almost anybody that that torso 
could not date earlier than 1840. Mr. Barnes was, I think, a 
few years older than my father, and was probably born about 
1635.00 
Might I suggest that you corral that half-tone and send it 
to me? I think I can Sherlock-Holmes the address of Mr. 
Barnes’ son William. When last I heard, he was in Philadel- 
phia, and a telephone book of that city might reveal his street 
and number. 

Leo R. Lewis 
Medford, Mass. 


P.S. I note, in the Book of Tufts People, that Thomas 
Henry Barnes, who died in Wilkinsburg, Pa., October 20, 1921, 
was given an honorary degree by Tufts College in 1905. He 
was for years master of the Bigelow (?) School in South Bos- 
ton. Perhaps it was in connection with that award that Tur 
Lraprr made his picture. 


PRAISE FOR DR. LALONE 


To rue Eprror: 


Just a note, but I want to say Yea! Yea! to Dr. Lalone’s 
editorial about the Junior Church. I have, in my own way, 
spent years trying to tell people at conferences and institutes 
that the whole movement is nothing but an escape mechanism 
and a way out, and what a joy to have my position publicly 
avowed. Now I can quote Tur Curistian LEApER to 
strengthen my position! 

I’d be interested to know what kind of reactions you get, 
because I have a fear that many of our churches are casting 
eyes in that direction at this point because it is such an easy 
solution. 

Anyway, Yea! Yea! 

Dorotry SPoERL 
Springfield, Mass. 


TURN OUT OF YOUR WARM BEDS 


To tue Eprror: 


I have wanted many times to write you since receiving 
your last letter and actually started several times to do so, 
but never could finish. Just why is beyond my capacity 
for mental analysis, but I always ended up with nothing to 
say, at least nothing pertinent. It is strange and rather dis- 
concerting to find that ideas which yesterday seemed brilliant, 
today just don’t ring true; the magic words no longer con- 
jure up the spirit, the combination which opened the treasure 
chest just doesn’t work, and there’s nothing one can do but 
figure it out all over again. ; 

I guess when one has been through a war; has “sweated” 
out the bombs and shells and known the sights and sounds 
and smells of the battlefield; has seen great cities changed to 
heaps of rubble and looked into the faces of frightened, starv- 


ing children, he just isn’t the same person any more. Though 
he can think with nostalgia of what has been, and can dream 
of going back to friends and home and work, something has 
gone out of him. A storm has swept through his mind and 
heart and soul and done strange things; torn up many 
things he thought were sacred, leveled the old landmarks, and 
cut new channels through which his thoughts and feelings 
flow. Some of the old watered valleys are high and dry, and 
only time can tell what will grow in the new areas. 

Many of the old idols obviously had feet of clay, and the 
temples will never be rebuilt, but others are not so obvious. 
In fact, there are more things of which I’m not sure than 
at any previous time. One grows a bit homesick for the com- 
fort and security of being sure of something, but at the same 
time a bit contemptuous of those who are too comfortable. 
Frankly, it isn’t easy to think kindly of and wish sweet 
dreams for those who are safe in a warm bed while one is 
digging a slit trench in rocky ground at night. Neither is it 
easy to “make a joyful noise unto the Lord.” In fact, none 
of the things one has learned to think seems quite as pertinent 
as an oath, at which most of the preachers at home would 
probably turn pale with horror. But until he has been 
through the fire himself, I dare him to pass judgment. In fact, 
I doubt whether his memorized prayer will go nearer to the 
heart of God than that oath. 

All of which adds up to nothing much except that ‘the 
world doesn’t completely make sense according to any of the 
formulas and rituals and doctrines which I have been able to 
find. Though it is still my conviction that universal law is a 
fact in the mental and spiritual realm as much so as in the 
physical. But if it is we certainly don’t understand these laws 
and the way they work, or the world wouldn’t be in the fix 
it is today. I wonder if we haven’t all been so comfortable, 
each in his own little house of faith of some ism or another, 
so sure that because the old formula worked once it would al- 
ways work, that we couldn’t be bothered with asking why, and 
consequently are being driven to destruction by forces which, 
if understood, could be used to produce results in the moral 
and spiritual world as wonderful as we have already done in 
the physical? 

But the business of the soldier is destruction, and though 
I am by birth and inclination a farmer, whose business is pro- 
duction, I feel at the present time like heaving a few rocks 
through some windows in the hope that the occupants might 
at least come out and get a breath of fresh air. 


Horace Warp 


MR. SELDEN ON CHRISTIANITY AND GERMANY 


To THe Epiror: 


Where are our Christians? Has this war completely de- 
stroyed all Christian influence in international affairs? Hitler 
tells his people that unless they win they will be annihilated. 
Is there nowhere someone to tell them that all we want is that 
Germany take its place as one of the great peace-loving na- 
tions of the world and that we will help to accomplish that 
end? (See Problem of Peace, p. 68.) 

Is there no one to tell Hitler that the only way for Ger- 
many to attain its position as a great nation.is to cease fight- 
ing and turn its attention to the developing of its industries 
upon the higher level? Js there no one to tell the German 
leaders that this great Christian nation will be the first to 
help Germany to rise to the higher level of peaceful scientific 
industry as soon as they will beat their swords into plow- 
shares and forsake war as a means of attempting to secure 
their rightful position in world affairs? 

Frank Henry SELDEN 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 
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Our Library Desk 


Map or My Counrry. By John Holmes. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York. 
$2.00. 


To me, the reading of Map of My 
Country was like striking out on an 
adventurous way. Taking this book of 
forty-three poems (including the title 
poem which is really a collection in -it- 
self) , the first impression is one of pride 
and joy that the opportunity has pre- 
sented itself; the second is a growing 
knowledge that the poems are putting 
out hands, shaping a way of thinking, 
and doing something deep down to the 
deepest roots. 

John Holmes, born in Somerville, 
Mass., is an assistant professor at Tufts 
College. His first book, Address to the 
Living, was published in 1937. It held 
a tone of ringing excitement. But this 
new book contains a richer and deeper 
and surer song. There is a greater ma- 
turity that fulfilled the promise of the 
earlier. 

Holmes intimates that his book is 
an autobiography—as all books of poetry 
are or should be. These pages of the 
“known world,” his world dedicated to 
all the people he knows and writes about, 
are a map of one’s life, and in it he 
tries to “know its length and heights, its 
depths and riches and dangers.”’ He has 
succeeded admirably, as we shall soon 
see, 
Many will read the introduction last, 
as I did. But they will find it an in- 
teresting prose or poetic explanation of 
what he is striving for, the exceptional 
confidence and joy of writing and living 
poetry. “Anyone could try to write a 
map of his life,” he says, “and every 
such map would be a most individual 
and probably a curious story. . . .There 
are items for the map-autobiography that 
never took place spatially or geographi- 
cally; they were joys and troubles of 
the heart, darknesses and exaltations of 
the mind. Your map would begin to 
take on more dimensions than are physi- 
cally possible, but it can be done with 
words.” 

He states: “I believe that the in- 
exhaustible sources for writing are one’s 
own experience of life and the great com- 
mentary on life to be found in books and 
talk.” Again: “In poetry, though bare 
and strong, as one learns to speak briefly 
and wisely of life, the master-word is 
singing; the sort of poetry I have most 
admired and believe lives in any time 
is the poetry that has form, and dis- 
cipline, and the pang of tragic feeling and 
the welling up of love in control and that 
sings. Though with wise sadness, poetry 
must sing.” 

He goes on to say, “I would like to 
write poetry that is essentially a gesture, 
some wise and ancient and wordless 


movement of the hand.” And he names 
what he thinks are the best in the book 
—a dangerous thing for a young man 
to do, for tastes vary with the passing 
of the years. My own list of best poems 
does not entirely coincide with his: 
West Mountain Water, The Fiery Ele- 
ment, The Second Wonder, Letter to 
Three Men, The Island, The Place of 
Light, The People’s Peace. 
Let us look at these poems that make 
a picture of the man. There is first, 
the title poem, which is a poem of 
music and waves: 


But there have been singers in the clover, 
in the pines, ; : : 
Shouters to the mountain echo, listening. 


He recalls his ancestors: he recalls his 
youth, and his college days. In vigorous, 
sweeping free verse, he shows his life 
strung out on a chain of episodes and 
meetings and adventures. The chain has 
its questions, too. The ery, the trage- 
dies, the unfinished ends that go to 
make up human life. The title poem is 
really the book. The other pages are 
merely leaves from the parent tree. How- 
ever, switching to a-matter of tech- 
nique, I have not yet decided that I 
agree with his method of abruptly thrust- 
ing rhymed poetry into the midst of the 
freedom of the long lines. 

In the other poems, there is striking 
and competent poetry: one ponders on 


‘which to select first as a clear example. 


But here is West Mountain Water: 


Up on a mountain in Vermont tonight, 

Under a green bush now the sand runs 
white 

In a spring I drank from, cold and clean 
and clear, 

And every night, though nobody comes near. 


There were other springs, Climbing, I drank 
at three, 

And two were dark and still, and the water 
good. 

But the third was alive. 
be free, 

To flow in sunlight down away through the 
wood. 


It pushed sand to 


Keeping it secret would not help it hide. 

It was always up there giving itself away. 

I drank both hands full dripping, too small 
a cup 

For thirst I thought might never be satisfied. 

I drank the word the mountain had to say, 

And drank, and could not use the water up. 


The simplicity and clearness, the say- 
ing of the two things at the same time— 
if poetry is anything, it is this. 

Once in the mind, the following will 
never leave it: - 

That was exploration, 
Heroic and sudden, toward the edge of time, 
As if we planted for a king a flag 


And claimed that day, horizoned by the sun, 
The ocean, earth, and sky, forever ours. 


There is a wealth of imagery abound- 
ing here. But I like best what is written 
all around the lines—the solid direction 
which is his, the purpose of his writing 
which is an action or a movement toward 


a healthy understanding. Rereading 
makes it more of an adventure. 

In this book, you find the depths and 
rich thinking of a man at grips with 
the experience and turmoil of a life. 
In it he has expressed himself com- 
pactly, clearly, beautifully, with the exact 
word always at his command. It seems 
to me he could not have done more in 
Map of My Country. 

Dantet SmytHe 


Tracuers ror Our Times is the first in 
the series of final reports of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, $2.00. 


While the Commission itself is speak- 
ing in this book, the actual task of find- 
ing words appropriate to the views of 
sixteen individuals was entrusted to its 
director, Karl W. Bigelow. The main 
purpose of the book is twofold: first, to 
emphasize the significance for national 
well-being of teachers and their educa- 
tion; second, to prepare the way for later 
volumes—dealing with specific aspects of 
the process of teacher education. 

The first of the four chapters presents 
the known facts about the profession as 
a whole—its extent, the cultural and per- 
sonal characteristics of its members, the 
range of institutions where teachers: are 


prepared, and some current emphases in 


their education at both pre-service and 
in-service levels. 

The second, in many respects perhaps 
the most significant, chapter is devoted 
to a presentation of the particular social 
scene which American schools must serve. 
After a direction-giving analysis of the 
American “faith” with its emphasis on 
freedom, respect for personality, and 
faith in reason and reasonableness, con- 
siderable attention is given to certain 
outstanding problems with which our cul- 
ture is called upon to deal—now and in 
the foreseeable future. Among these are 
“government and the economic prob- 
lem,” “interdependence and the need for 
co-operation,” and the methods and im- 
plications of democratic planning in dif- 
ferent aspects of national life and. on a 
statewide, regional, and international 
basis. The chapter concludes with an 
application of the foregoing argument to 
the individwal and his behavior. 

The third chapter aims to describe the 
kinds of schools we must have if they 
are to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems, and the fourth chapter presents 
a similar picture of the teachers needed ~ 
to make such schools function. It is 
claimed throughout that the crucial 
factor in any educational system is the 
individual teacher. 


~ attitudes 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


WITH COURAGE AND HOPE WE FACE THE YEAR AHEAD 


T is a good plan to take stock as we 
face the new year. Like any com- 

pany of people united in a common task 
we should be consulting our ledgers for 
our record of service. But do not take 
this as referring strictly to matters of 
dollars and cents, which are important 
but not primal. Stocktaking in church 
work is so much more significant than 
money raising, budgets, surpluses or 
even deficits. It demands an answer as 
to where we stand in the field of Chris- 
tian service, what we have done com- 
pared with the resources with which we 
had to work, how universal our work 
was, and how much we actually sacri- 
ficed for it. It is fitting that we pause 
at this time to measure our growth in our 
answers to these questions. 

Answers will of course depend on the 
with which we approach 
church work. We sense attitudes in 
willing service and generous giving, and 
in the penuriousness of groups that work 
hard and keep all to themselves. We 
sense them in the determination of so 
many of our women to do alone for the 
larger work of the church, and in the 
hesitancy of others to recognize the im- 
portance of “things out beyond.” We 
sense them in the deep aspirations after 
those things which come slowly in some 


. of our churches, and in the indifference 


which cuts efficiency. It is out of the 
balance of these attitudes that we regis- 
ter our potential strength to go forward 
into 1944, 

It would be tragic to face the new 
year without the realization that more 
demanding work lies ahead. Let us take 
a look at our program as set for us 
by the recommendations passed by our 


fifty-fourth biennial convention last 
October: 
One of those recommendations 


(Number 14) turned our eyes toward 
stricken China, and our voting body was 
moved to set the wheels in motion to 
see where we might best. serve. Our 
president, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibilities 
and recently made her findings available. 
There is a type of rural education and 
health work in which we have always 
believed, and which needs to be done 
throughout China. 
Wellesley of China, is attempting to do 
just such work through its graduate and 
undergraduate students. We have been 
given the opportunity to take over the 
responsibility of one small unit. The 
confirmation of this proposition was in 
the hands of the Executive Board, elected 
to perform all duties relative to the As- 
sociation in the interim between biennial 


Ginling College, the. 


conventions, When the final announce- 
ment is made, the proposition will be 
presented to state officers afd local 
groups. But this matter should be re- 
ceiving consideration as we approach the 
new year. We believe that it should and 
will be received with considerable en- 
thusiasm in our associations, and we have 
faith that if we undertake it, we shall 
carry it through its experimental year 
with credit. 

We are being asked to consider the 
American Mission to Lepers as worthy of 
our study and support. Few people realize 
that the dread disease of leprosy is to be 
found even in our own country. All but 
ten of our forty-eight states have at one 
time or another had cases. This is a 
matter for study and thought. We 
should investigate the work being done 
by the large agencies organized for the 
control of the disease and then, finding 
the program worthy, do what we can for 
it—if ever so little. And, by the way, 
the American Mission to Lepers, Inc., 
puts out the “Pete” pig banks for small 
collections. 

We can look ahead confidently in 
North Carolina. When the vacancy oc- 
curred in both the pastorate and the 
Nurse’s Mission at Friendly House, in 
Canton, we had reason to feel concerned 
for the future of our work in the moun- 
tains, but faith and persistence can do 
much. You will appreciate the optimism 
of a paragraph in Rev. Lyman I. Achen- 
bach’s Christmas greeting: 

“With the New Year you may address 
us at Friendly House, Route No. 3, Can- 
ton, N. C. When you drive up to see 
us, we'll entertain you in a semi-bunga- 
low cottage set in-a grove of pines over- 
looking the beautiful Pigeon River and 
surrounded by the everlasting hills, the 
Pisgah range to the east and the Balsams 
to the west. From your bedroom win- 
dow you'll see Cole Mountain rising to 
six thousand feet. Friendly House is at 
three thousand. We'll invite you to wor- 
ship with us in Inman’s Chapel, a very 
modest little structure just back of us 
on the hill. We'll be settled in the Caro- 
lina mountains as home missionaries of 
the Universalist Church, supported by 
the National Association of Universalist 
Women. There’s a ‘right smart’ of work 
to be done there, as the mountaineers 
would put it. We go with the hope that 
we may truly serve, and with the convic- 
tion that the situation promises to hold 
much for our own physical and spiritual 
betterment.” 

At Rocky Mount Rev. W. H. Skeels 
is attempting to interest Universalist 
friends in the building of a new chapel 


as soon as conditions warrant. Here is a 
parish that needs an adequate building 
to house its varied activities—a city 
church, on a lovely street, in an ideal 
location, The Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association built the present 
building in 1927, adequate, the Associa- 
tion thought, for years to come. But 
liberalism has gained considerably ‘in 
prestige during the present pastorate, and 
and Mr. Skeels assures us there can be a 
steady growth if we match the vision to 
the need. There may be groups with 
small surpluses and closed churches with 
funds which, with a little influence, might 
be diverted to this purpose. And perhaps 
there are those in a position to make a 
personal contribution that their church’s 
influence might be extended through 
them. 


And of course we face every new year 
remembering the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Memorial and the splendid work done 
jointly with Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and 
his associates at the George F. Baker 
Clinie of the New England Deaconess 
Hospital in Boston. It is my opinion 
that lovelier services for the ingathering 
of the Christmas stocking coin cards 
were held this year than ever before— 
services that were far more significant 
than the mere collection of dollars. A 
lovely service was prepared by Mrs. 
Austin B. Durgin of the Congress Square 
Church in Portland, Maine. It was 
dramatic and symbolic. I was a guest of 
the Association of Universalist Women 
in Malden, Mass., where a_ beautiful 
candlelighting service, the regular serv- 
ice for the ingathering prepared by Mrs. 
Martha Fischer Ells of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee, and a brief play 
in keeping with the season were blended 
into a program of dignity and charm. 
Word from any other groups bears testi- 
mony to the importance we attach to 
this work, and to the hopes we can build 
upon in the coming year. 

If I were asked to point out one thing 
which, above all others, gives me the 
greatest satisfaction in the year that is 
past, and the greatest hope for the years 
that are to come, I should say without 
a moment’s hesitation that it is the deep- 
ening spiritual tone which seems to be 
consecrating our work together. Let us 
pray that this new year shall find us in- 
creasingly aware of the need for spiritual 
preparation for our days, and let us miss 
no opportunity to make our women’s 
meeting contribute to that end. In it is 
our hope, and in it, too, will be our salva- 
tion. 


Ina M. Fotsom 
Executive Director 
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General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


TEACHERS BEWARE! 
DON’T TALK TOO MUCH! 


In a recent article entitled “Adults’ 
Talk Fatigues Child,’ Angelo Patri 
sounds a note of warning to parents and 
teachers. Unfortunately, church school 
teachers go astray at this pomt’ too! So 
here is a portion of Dr. Patzri’s article. 

“Talk confuses children. The younger 
they are the less they hear and under- 
stand of all the talk that goes on about 
them. 

“Teachers talk far too much. In their 
anxiety to make things clear to the last 
and least, they drown the hearing of the 
most intelligent. The brain cells weary 
very soon if they are used for listening 
for more than a few minutes at a time. 
Fatigue brings confusion. Then the brain 
orders all doors closed and that’s the 
end of the job until those cells are rested 
and renewed. The worst of that experi- 
ence is that the next time the teacher 
mentions the subject the memory of the 
fatigue rises and the child shuts down 
his mental machinery and turns to some- 
thing else. 

“All of us talk too much to children. 
Mothers and fathers, family, relatives, 
teachers and all others interested in 
children’s growth seem to think that 
talking will do it if it is kept up long 
enough. It will do little beyond fatiguing 
the child and closing his mind to the 
matter.” 


A NEW COURSE ON THE BIBLE 


Tue Biete 1 rue Buroine or Lirs. By 
Mildred A. Magnuson. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. Teacher’s book, $1.50; pupil’s 
books, 1 and 2, 35 cents each. 

This course, con- 
sisting of a Teach- 
er’s Book of 245 
pages well bound, 
and two work- 
@ books for pupils, 
” is so simple, schol- 
arly and without 
denominational 
bias that it could 
well be used by sixth grade, high school 
or adult groups. The purpose is to give 
a knowledge of the Bible by a brief sur- 
vey and to integrate its spiritual message 
with modern life, a very difficult piece 
of work remarkably well done. 

The Teacher’s Book should be on the 
reference shelf of every church school, 
for it contains in usable form greatly 
condensed information about the Bible 
as a book, its contents, and excellent lists 
of source materials for students, teach- 
ers, and class work. There are brief geo- 
graphical and archeological studies, lists 
of Biblical cross references that illu- 
minate the subject being studied, clear 


directions for class procedure and for 
carrying out work projects, and a number 
of good picture studies that might be 
helpful in a school worship service. 

For the teacher this book has been 
divided into three sections, any one of 
which could well be used alone. Unit 1, 
twelve sessions, covers Old Testament 
history with emphasis on the gradual 
development of monotheism and moral 
law and the part played by prophets. 
The omission of details of wars, kings 
and boundaries and the inclusion of les- 
sons on Jeremiah and Amos both mark 
this course as an advance in elementary 
Bible study. Unit 2, four to six ses- 
sions, is a study of worship by means of 
Psalms. Unit 3 is a study of Jesus, 
eleven to thirteen sessions. 

Pupil’s Book 1 should accompany Unit 
1. It contains vivid maps, word studies, 
pictures made for the text and a sum- 
mary of Old Testament history and 
spiritual meaning in forms easily com- 
prehended. While some activities sug- 
gested are too juvenile for youth groups, 
much of this unit seems beyond the usual 
junior class and could well interest the 
high school age. 

Pupil’s Book 2 gives a brief introduc- 
tion to the Psalms in a way to interest 
any age. Most of this work book is 
given to a life of Jesus suited especially 
to juniors. It is not dependent upon the 
other units, could well be a child’s intro- 
duction to the Bible, and in selection of 
material is to be recommended for Uni- 
versalist schools. Certain parts of the 
worship programs seem ill-suited to 
modern children, but the course as a 
whole is reverently liberal. 

Lavra B. Garr 


NONE TOO EARLY 


Already churches are planning for 
next summer. At a recent meeting of 
the International Association of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools held in New 
York, N. Y., reports of vacation church 
schools all over the country were given. 
Mrs. Mabel M. Crawford of All Souls’ 
Church, Brooklyn, represented the 
G.S.S.A. and sent the following report: 

“In New York City 298 schools were 
held in the summer of 1943, reaching 
22,000 children, meeting in fish markets, 
stores, churches, and even out of doors 
under the trees. As far as possible 
schools were held at least four weeks.” 

The Los Angeles area reported such 
fine work that copies of the report will 
be available for other communities. Mo- 
tion pictures of three projects showed 
children in trailer camps and defense 
areas, many of whom had been put on 
part-time public school session during the 
year. ' 


Of the 250,000 volunteer leaders in 
Jast year’s vacation schools, many gave 
two weeks of their vacation time to this 
essential work. Some parents were 
among the leaders. 

The recommendations made for next 
steps included advance planning for en- 
listing and training leaders. Since the 
need is so great, and there are such vast 
numbers of children still unreached, it 
was suggested that directors of religious 
education in local churches be released 
for summer community service, and that 
institutes for training of volunteers be 
held in March and April. The Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
and various denominations have prepared 
pamphlets for further promotion and re- 
cruiting of leaders. (Send to G.S.S.A.) 

In Wakefield, Mass., the Council of 
Churches held a meeting last month look- 
ing toward a community plan for next 
summer. This meeting, reported by Rev. © 
LeRoy A. Congdon, considered the 
matter of building a co-operative plan for 
the children of the community, through 
which recreational, educational, and reli- 
gious agencies such as the playground, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. day camps, and 
the vacation schools might combine their 
efforts. They plan to hold future meet- 
ings to provide for finance, promotion 
and leadership education for their 
summer program. It is significant ‘that 
these preparations are being made now. . 
It is none too early to plan for next 
summer’s vacation church schools. 


NEWS FROM OUR CHURCHES 


Detroit, Mich. A paper called the 
Banner, edited and issued by boys and 
girls of the church school, is circulating 
information and deepening interest in the 
program of the school. Reports of class 
activities, short articles, a few letters, 
etc., plus a bit of humor and some illus-_ 
trations, make this four-page monthly 
an interesting sheet. 


Fitchburg, Mass. In the monthly 
paper issued by the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian church, one page, edited by Miss 
Muriel P. Carlson, director of religious 
education, pertains to work among chil- 
dren and youth. In a recent issue ap- 
peared the names of junior high boys 
and girls. who have been helping to 
rejuvenate some of the church school 
furniture. In another column are the 
names of juniors who are mounting pic- 
tures for church school use. Such recog- 
nition is worthy. It is good for the 
boys and girls themselves, making them 
feel themselves a part of the church. 
Also it reminds adult leaders of the fact 
that the church includes children and 
youth as well as grownups. 
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Massachusetts News 


PROGRESS IN LEADERSHIP 
EDUCATION 


Indicative of a brighter future for the 
program of religious education in the 
churches involved was the interest mani- 
fested in three five-week leadership 
schools recently completed. In each 
school there was presented at least one 
course of a general nature that should 
appeal to all members of a local church. 

The school at Stoughton was most en- 
couraging, not only because eight train- 
ing credits were completed but because 
_ everyone who attended expressed a desire 
for a similar school in the spring. Sev- 
eral requested reading outlines that they 
might continue the development they 
had already begun. A special service 
in recognition of those receiving credit 
certificates is to be held by the pastor, 
Dr. A. Avery Gates, as a part of a reg- 
ular morning church service. 

The Haverhill and Lawrence churches 
co-operated in another such school. In 
this instance a group of young people 
discussed ways and means of improving 
their groups. Another interesting feature 
of this school was a course on creative 
activities in which each person had an 
opportunity to actually experiment with 
the various creative techniques included 
in many of our present lesson materials. 
Through the co-operation of the pastor, 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman, and the church 
school superintendent, Francis J. Roder- 
icks, a number of Kodachrome pictures 
were taken of various class activities, and 
these are to be made available to local 
churches. 

The churches on Cape Ann, including 
Gloucester, Rockport, Essex, and Annis- 
quam, completed a school in which the 
following courses were offered: “Elements 
of Worship,” by Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
Miss Margaret Winchester, Miss Susan 
M. Andrews, and Rev. Morris Robinson; 
“Understanding Our Children,” under the 
direction of Mrs. Dorothy Carle, super- 
visor of elementary schools in Gloucester; 
and “The Church Program,” with Rev. 
Clinton L. Scott, D.D., as leader. 

At the invitation of the Saugus Youth 
Fellowship, fifty-two young people repre- 
senting the churches of Saugus, Lynn, 
and Salem met for a Sunday afternoon 
and evening institute. Leadership was 
provided by Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, 
Rey. Douglas Frazier, Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster, George L. Niles, David Cole, 
and A. Edwin Grimes. A committee 
was appointed to consider the develop- 
ment of a new North Shore League. 

A most successful Sunday afternoon 
and evening Institute on Religious Edu- 
cation was held at the Shirley United 
Church on November 28. The program 
consisted of discussion groups on religious 
education problems, youth work, a 
vesper service, a fellowship supper, an 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CONVENTION DATES 
Annual Convention 
The annual convention of the 
Massachusetts: Universalist Con- 
vention, the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women and 
the Massachusetts Universalist 


Sunday School Association will be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 10 and 11, 1944, at Fitchburg. 


Fall Conference 
Fall Conference of church 


The 
workers has been _ tentatively 
scheduled for Thursday, September 
98, 1944. 


exhibit by the Universalist Publishing 
House, and a closing discussion on church 
and home relationships. Those leading 
the discussions were Rev. Douglas 
Frazier, director of youth work for the 
Universalist Church of America; David 
Cole, president of the State Youth Fel- 
lowship; Miss Muriel Carlson, director 
of religious education for the First Parish 
Church in Fitchburg; Miss Dora J. 
Brown, assistant manager of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House; and A. Edwin 
Grimes, field worker for the state. 

This is the only Protestant church in 
the town of Shirley, which occupies an 
area of some eighty-four square miles. 
It is carrying on an excellent program 
under the direction of its pastor, Rev. A. 
Ray Meserve. 

Several representatives of the Fitch- 
burg church were also present for the 
institute. 

The future is also bright for the Wey- 
mouth churches, which are uniting in a 
five-week school beginning January 11. 
The following courses will be offered: 
“Tntroduction to the Bible,” by Dr. Rol- 
land E. Wolfe; “Worship,” by Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner and Rev. William 
E. Gardner; and “Ways of Teaching,” by 
A. Edwin Grimes. The churches at Brain- 
tree and Abington have been invited to 
participate in the school. 

A Churchmanship Institute is to be 
held at Framingham on Sunday, January 
9. All activities of the church are to be 
presented. Taking part are Mrs. Fred- 
erick Pfaff, state president of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, Mrs. Clin- 
ton L. Scott, president of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Arthur A. Moulton of the State 
Convention Executive Committee, the 
officers of the State Youth Fellowship, 
and A. Edwin Grimes, state field and 
parish worker. The co-operating churches 
will include Milford, Marlboro, Fram- 
ingham and the First Church at 
Worcester. ; A. E. G. 


DR. COONS AT 
SWAMPSCOTT 


Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D.D., was the 
preacher at the Swampscott Universalist 
church December 19 and 26. James 
Hutchinson, a student at Tufts College 
School of Religion, supplies the pulpit of 
the Swampscott church during the 
month of January. 


LENTEN LEAFLETS 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will issue another series of leaf- 
lets to be used during the Lenten sea- 
son. They are similar to those distrib- 
uted a year ago. The writers of the 
series this year are Elsie Oakes Barber, 
McGinness, Monbleau, Parkhurst, Rice, 
Scott. Local churches will be sent sam- 
ples of the leaflets and order*blanks in 
January. 


STATE MEETING OF MINISTERS 


In co-operation with the Boston Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Association an all-day 
meeting for Universalist ministers of 
Massachusetts has been planned for Jan- 
uary 17, at the Universalist church, In- 
man Street, at Central Square, Cam- 
bridge. The committee in charge is Rev. 
William E. Gardner, Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols, and Dr. John M. Ratcliff. 


CHRISTMAS FAIR 
AT CAMBRIDGE 


The First Universalist Church of 
Cambridge held an all-day Fair on De- 
cember 2 with the usual tables of food, 
aprons, gifts, groceries, cards, candy, 
dolls and punch. Luncheon was served 
at noon and supper from 5 to 7 p. m. 
The highlight of the Fair was an exhibi- 
tion of oil paintings by Kenneth Lowe, 
superintendent of the church school. Mr. 
Lowe recently completed a number of 
Rockport scenes. Proceeds from the Fair 
exceeded $500. 


DANA UNIVERSALIST 
VESPERS 


A few years ago the Dana Universalist 
church was forced to end its activities 
when the property was taken for the 
building of the Quabbin Reservoir. The 
Society, however, has continued and each 
year provided a series of musical and 
vesper services in churches in the north- 
central sections of Massachusetts. The 
168th service was held in the Orange 
Universalist church on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 12. It was the annual carol service, 
and the musicians were Mabel Miller, 
Harriet Redfern, Lincoln Stone, John T. 
Bone, Harold W. Brown, and Harry 
Pierce. 

The Dana Universalist vesper services 
are under the direction of Harold W. 
Brown, who resides in Athol. 
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DR. BALLOU HONORED 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
of the public schools, including the 
normal colleges, of the’ District of 
Columbia for twenty-three years, was 
honored at a public dinner, December 
8, 1943, at the Mayflowet “Hotel in 
Washington. Dr. Ballou retired in 
October. 

Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., wrote of 
the dinner: “It was a great success. There 
were forty-nine tables—about five hun- 
dred people—two full tables of church 
people placed directly in front of the 
speakers’ table. There were eight good 
speeches of tribute and thanks—those 
of Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, and Mrs. Henry 
Grattan Doyle of the Board of Educa- 
tion among the best. Dr. Ballou’s speech 
in response was perfect—not too long, 
covered everything, and was modest. 
School banners and flags hung on the 
walls, and the high schools furnished 
the music. It was dignified, fitting and 
highly enjoyable.” 

The dinner was arranged by the Board 
of Trade. In describing it the Evening 
Star said in part: 

For the five hundred persons attend- 
ing, George Keneipp, chairman of the 
Board of Trade’s School Committee, pre- 
sented Dr. Ballou with a bound volume 
of more than one hundred commendatory 
letters. E. Barrett Prettyman, first vice- 
president of the Board of Trade, pre- 
sented to him a second gift, a seven-foot 
grandfather clock. 

Representative Mahon, Democrat, of 
Texas, led off a series of eight speakers 
by terming Dr. Ballou’s career “a signifi- 
cant story in Americanism.” Commis- 
sioner Guy Mason described the “love 


and affection” felt for the former super- . 


intendent by the Board of Commission- 
ers. Granville Gude, president of the 
Board of Trade and presiding officer, 
said the testimonial dinner was a spon- 
taneous expression of the city’s esteem 
for “a capable administrator” and “good 
and faithful servant.” 

In acknowledging the gifts and trib- 
utes, Dr. Ballou praised his school as- 
sociates, the Board of Education, Budget 
Bureau and committees of Congress as 
sharing in the “successes and achieve- 
ments cot my administration.” 

The former superintendent regrets 
that ill health does not permit him to 
carry on his duties, he said, especially 

“while the nation is at war.” He de- 
scribed his faith in public schools, with 
which he has been associated all his 
life, as representing the “sacrifice, faith 
and idealism” of America. 

Commissioner John W. Studebaker of 


the United States Office of Education 
praised Dr. Ballou’s “absolute intellec- 
tual honesty, human kindliness and sym- 
pathetic understanding.” 

Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, president 
of the Board of Education, emphasized 
that Dr. Ballou had carried out during 
his administration all the changes he 
recommended during his first year here. 
He got under way a building program 
which eliminated all but ten of seventy- 
eight portables and increased the number 
of permanent schools, gymnasiums and 
play spaces. He was instrumental in ob- 
taiing the teachers’ and officers’ salary 
pay bill of 1925, the basis of the per- 
sonnel system today. In addition, she 
said, he inaugurated more medical and 
dental inspections and other health serv- 
ices for school children. 

Describing his twenty years’ associa- 
tion with Dr. Ballou as an “unusual 
privilege,” Robert L. Haycock, now 
superintendent of schools, cited his pred- 
ecessor’s ability as a “long-range plan- 
ner.” His programs were never under- 
taken, Mr. Haycock added, without 
consultation with subordinates respon- 
sible. for administration in the field. 

Mrs. Percy Ellett, president of the 
District of Columbia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, expressed good wishes 
from her organization. Howard S. LeRoy, 
first vice-president, represented the Ro- 
tary Club, of which Dr. Ballou has been 
a member twenty-one years. The Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors, of which Dr. Ballou was at one 
time national president, was represented 
by Sherwood D. Shankland, executive 
secretary. Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D.D., 
gave the invocation and Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld pronounced the benediction. 


LT. ELEANOR G. COLLIE 


We have the permission of the Public 
Relations Office, Third WAC Training 
Center, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., to publish 
the following news story sent out from 
Fort Oglethorpe. In our issue of Febru- 
ary 5 we will publish a picture of Lt. 
Collie at her work: 

The first WAC officer to be assigned 
as chaplain’s assistant at the Third WAC 
Training Center here is Lt. Eleanor G. 
Collie, who is herself an ordained minis- 
ter. Lt. Collie will work with Chaplain 
Frederick H. Fahringer, chief of the 
Army Chaplain’s Branch at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe. 

A graduate in religious education of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., 
she served as director of religious educa- 
tion in the Church of the Messiah in 
Philadelphia for eight years. She was 


then ordained a minister in the Univer- 


salist denomination and went to New 
York City, where she was minister of 
activities at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. 

As assistant to Post chaplain, Lt. Col- 
lie’s duties will include activities she 
formerly engaged in as a civilian. She 
will direct the religious education pro- 
gram for the Post Sunday school. Re- 
sponsibility for the arrangement of 
company-sponsored chapel services will 
be hers. In addition she will co-operate 
with Special Services officers in conduct- 
ing social and semireligious activities. 

Lt. Collie attended Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City and has 
taken special courses both at Harvard 
and Temple University. She spent two 
summers as a visitor in Great Britain 
and attended the International Youth 
Conference there in 1937. 

She is the daughter of Mrs. H. Fred 
Widener, 57 Central Street, West Boyl- 
ston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
COMMITTEE OFFERING 


All Universalists are to be given the 
privilege and opportunity to participate 
in an offering for the Universalist Service 
Committee Fund on Young People’s 
Day, January 16, 1944. By arrange- 
ment with the Youth Department the 
usual offering made on this day will 
be enlarged. The minimum goal is 
$6,200, but it is hoped that the con- 
secrated, sacrificial gifts of our people 
will be much larger than this amount. 

The receipts from this offering have 
been allocated by the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Church of America as 
follows: $1,200 to the Youth Depart- 
ment for its Men in Service Program 
now reaching nearly seven thousand Uni- 
versalists in the armed forces of our 
country, and $5,000 to be appropriated 
by the Service Committee to organiza- 
tions functioning in many fields through- 
out the world. One definite appropria- 
tion made at the New York Assembly 
to the Universalists in London will be 
paid from this fund. 

The newly appointed Universalist 
Service Committee will carry on the 
work of the committee formerly known 
as the War Relief Committee. As the 
change in‘name indicates, the scope of 
its activities may be broadened as new 
needs and opportunities develop in the 
future. The Committee will continue 
to work through existing agencies so that 
practically 100 per cent of the contribu- 
tions received will be expended for serv- 
ice projects and not for administrative, 
expenses. 

No definite commitments have been 
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made as yet, but the Committee is 
studying the many appeals for assistance 
and, in due time, will announce its deci- 
sion. It will work in close touch with 
the Committee on Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion appointed by the Federal Council of 
the Churches, of Christ in America and 
_the Foreign Missions Council through its 
executive director, Dr. Leslie B. Moss, 
who, more than any other church leader, 
is in a position to know the needs and 
opportunities for our help. 

The Universalist Service Fund Offer- 
ing, by vote of the Board of Trustees, 
will be the only special offering called for 
by the Universalist Church of America 
during the current fiscal year. The con- 

. tributions made through this offering will 
be credited to your church’s share in the 
proposed Unified Appeal. 

The Service Committee is convinced 
that even though some organizations to 
which it may contribute are partially 
supported through the United War Fund, 
there is great need of supplementary 
gifts. The United War Fund is so di- 
vided in many communities that only a 
relatively small amount remains for the 
requirements of the gigantic relief pro- 
grams now projected. If the churches 
do not continue their aid people are 
going to suffer and starve. Twenty mil- 
lion homeless refugees in Europe, prob- 
ably more than that number in Asia, 
millions starving in India, thousands of 
Americans in prison and concentration 
camps—all these suffering brothers and 
sisters of ours, if we believe our Univer- 
salist faith, may be served in part by 
our gifts. 

The need is great! The time is NOW! 
The Good Samaritan may be YOU! Will 
YOU give? Make your offering through 
your local church or send it directly to 
the Universalist Service, Committee, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Tue UNIvERSALIST SERVICE COMMITTER 
- Corinne H. Brooxs 
Rosert Kiam 

Cart A. Hempren 

Haroup H. Nimes 

Rocrr F. Erz, Chairman 


CAMP HILL MISSION CIRCLE 


The Mission Circle of the Camp Hill, 
Colo., Universalist church was organized 
more than forty years ago by the late 
Mrs. C. A. Quinby. She was at that time 
national president. Regular monthly 
meetings have been held without a break 
through all the years. The women have 
borne some part in all the enterprises of 
the church, both domestic and foreign. 
The beautiful brick church and parson- 
age are perpetual testimonials to their 
interest in the local church. The mem- 
bership is made up of many of the lead- 

_ing women of the community. 

Some years ago in a modest way the 
Mission Circle began shipping toasted 
pecans to customers in the North. This 
business has steadily grown and has 
assumed such proportions now that the 
women have been unable to handle it 


as they would wish. The latter part of 
last season it was found impossible to get 
butter or oil for toasting the nuts. So 
this fall it was only attempted to ship 
nuts without being toasted. The Govern- 
ment early in the season announced that 
a ceiling price would be given. Hence no 
nuts could be purchased and no sales 
price could be given till the ceiling price 
was announced. This worked for delay. 
Then it was found difficult to find con- 
tainers for shipping. This brought the 
women almost to the verge of despair. 
Containers were finally found and the 
women went to work. Death has sadly 
thinned the ranks and the war has 
wrought so many changes in the com- 
munity that the women simply cannot 
do what they would like to do. 
Perhaps customers who read THe 
Leaver will “take the will for the deed?” 
The women feel a kinship to all the 
fellowship and it has caused keen dis- 
appointment and regret that they cannot 


serve their friends this year with the 


same promptness as in other years. They 
hope for better conditions another season. 


MEDIATOR CHURCH IN 
PROVIDENCE HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., held 
recently, officers elected were: President, 
Henry P. Stone; clerk, Malcolm Berrian; 
financial secretary, Mrs. Edward J. Dut- 
ton; treasurer, Frank T. Downing. 
George L. Crooker was also elected a 
trustee. 

The annual church fair, this year 
under the general chairmanship of Mrs. 
James S. McMahon, was very success- 
ful. All organizations of the church 
participated in it. 

The Christian Leader Subscription 
Committee, of which Miss Ethel G. 
Westcott is chairman, has been most 
active in checking up on expired sub- 
scriptions and in obtaining new ones. 

A union service was held on Thanks- 
giving Day in the Congregational-Chris- 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time, For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E, Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A, DEWICK, President 


For the Board of Managers 
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tian church, at which Rey. Francis B. 
Downs, new rector of the Epiphany Epis- 
copal Church, preached the sermon. 

In November, a surprise birthday 
party was held for the pastor, Rev. 
Henry H. Schooley, who was presented 
with one hundred eighty-five dollars 
from his many parishioners and friends. 

Under the leadership of Miss Fern 
Hitchcock, the new superintendent of 
the church school, notable progress has 
been made. Projects have been planned 
for Saturday afternoons for the school 
members, Articles will be made and 
delivered by the school members them- 
selves to the hospitals and the needy 
children of the city. Workers’ con- 
ferences are being held each month with 
the pastor and superintendent taking 
charge. Miss Margaret Winchester from 
Headquarters in October paid a visit 
to the church and school, during which 
she participated in the morning wor- 
ship service, and held a school confer- 
ence in the afternoon. 

The Y.P.C.U. united with the Elm- 
wood Congregational-Christian Church 
in holding two significant services. The 
blind society of Providence was in charge 
of one, and a Mennonite minister and his 
Ambassador Quartet from the state insti- 
tutions at Howard of: the other. Miss 
Joan M. Robinson, president of the 
Y.P.C.U., arranged and conducted a 
union devotional and social meeting, at 
which Rev. Grant R. Bourne, new min- 
ister of the Elmwood Congregational- 
Christian Church, spoke. 


NEW MINISTER FOR 
PORTSMOUTH 


The Church of Christ (Universalist) , 
Portsmouth, N. H., announces that a 
call was extended to and accepted by 
Ernest A. Thorsell to become the min- 
ister of the church. Mr. Thorsell began 
his new duties on Christmas Sunday, De- 
cember 19. 

Mr. Thorsell, a native of Minnesota, 
is finishing his theological training at the 
School of Religion of Tufts College and 
comes from a pastorate in Sherborn, 
Mass. He has a charming wife and two 
small children. 

During the past year the church has 
had some severe blows. There was a 
resurgence of interest and zeal under 
Mr. Cromie’s leadership which could not 
be downed by the tragedy of his death, 
and the parish is determined that the 
work he started shall be carried on. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Commission 
on Local Action in place of Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks, who declined the appointment. 
The commission will consist of four in- 
stead of five. 

The name of the Commission on War 
Relief has been changed to the Univer- 
salist Service Fund, and Rev. Carl A. 
Hempel has been appointed a member 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant; Pre-MNurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 

Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments 
For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


in place of Dr. Frank D. Adams, who 
declined the appointment. Dr. Roger 
F. Etz remains as chairman. Dr. E. C. 
Reamon made the new appointments De- 
cember 8, 


PALMER-DUNLAP 


Lloyd M. Palmer and Miss Virginia 
Dunlap were married in Framingham, 
Mass., on Sunday, December 12, Rev. 
George E. Huntley; D.D., officiating. The 
groom is organist in prominent Massa- 
chusetts churches. The bride, who is the 
daughter of Chester A. Dunlap, a trustee 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention and also of the Universalist 
Church of America, has been active and 
competent in the work of her local 
church, and for several seasons has been 
assistant secretary at the Ferry Beach 
summer institutes. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
People’s Church of San Fernando Valley, 
Calif. (Universalist-Unitarian) , has just 
finished a series of radio broadcasts on 
“Interpreting the Forward March of 
America” for Station KMTR, Los 
Angeles. 


Rey. Dilworth Lupton, D.D., long 
minister of our church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, now a columnist on a Cleveland 
paper, preached at All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, December 19, and then in 
his paper scooped everybody with the 
news that Mr. Roosevelt thought the 
term New Deal had better be dropped. 


Susan Emily Wyman, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Wyman of Law- 
rence, Mass., arrived December 23 in 
time to inspire this important feature of 
the youth issue of THe Lraprr. 


Prof. Elmo A. Robinson of the San 
José Teachers’ College, California, now 
on leave of absence for a year, has taken 
a position as writer for the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Mrs. 
Robinson has resumed her work as a 
member of the Vassar College faculty. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks rose from a sick 
bed to take his service, December 26, and 
kept intact his record of never having 
missed a Sunday service from illness in 
his twenty years’ work. Dr. Van Schaick 
took his midnight service Christmas Eve. 
Dr. Brooks is recovering from the grippe. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., filled an un- 
expected gap at All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Washington, December 26, when 
Rev. DuBois LeFevre of Youngstown, 
Ohio, preacher for the day, was housed 
by the grippe. 


Miss Ruth G. Downing, for several 
years connected with our Japan Mission, 
has become a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Her connection with 
our work stopped at the expiration of her 
contract some two years ago. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


President Millard H. Jencks has been 
granted a month’s leave of absence from 
his duties at St. Lawrence University to 
accept appointment as field representa- 
tive for Secretary Ickes on a mission to 
Puerto Rico. Mr. Jencks will study edu- 
cational and living conditions on the 
island. Bet i 


Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, who was re- 
fused a chaplain’s status because she 
was a woman, enlisted as a private in 
the WAC, earned an. officer’s commis- 
sion and was then assigned to work at 
the Main Post Chapel at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., a large training center, to 
run the Post Sunday school, visit the 
hospital, investigate families needing 
help, and to do other jobs. It is ideal 
work for her. A story of it appears on 
page 28 of this issue. Her address is 
Lt. Eleanor G. Collie, Main Post Chapel, 
Third WAC Training Center, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., and she would appre- 
ciate letters. 


Dr. Albert D. Bell of Hutchinson, 
Kan., has issued a mimeographed thirty- 
page booklet entitled “What Jesus 
Taught,” made up of passages from the 
Gospels that teach Universalism, and of 
brief expositions of each passage. It was 
called for to use in his city and state. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone addressed 
the Men’s Club of our Lawrence, Mass., 
church, December 10, and on December 
12 spoke under the auspices of the Law- 
rence Chamber of Commerce over Radio 


Station WLAW. 


Dr. Carl H. Olson, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Redeemer, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been named to the 
Executive Committee of the Minneap- 
olis Association of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Mrs. Carl H. Olson of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Council of 
Church Women of the Minneapolis Fed- 
eration of Churches. This is believed to 
be the first time that such a position has 
been held by a local Universalist. 


John R. Etz, son of Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
is now at the Midshipmen’s School, 
Columbia University, New York. This 
will lead to a commission in the Navy. 


Rev. George Lawrence Parker of 
Carver, Mass., is the author of a charm- 
ing Christmas booklet containing ten of 
his poems that haye appeared in various 
publications. 


Notices 
MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rey. Arnold L. Simonson transferred to the 
Central Committee, November 20, he having 


entered the chaplaincy of the U. S. Army. 
G. W. Stas, Secretary 
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MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted one-year license to Carl A. Bene 
burg. 

Granted one-year license to Frederick L. 
Harrison. 

Granted three-year lay license to A. Edwin 
Grimes. 

Renewed three-year lay license of Frank 
W. Balcomb. 

Transferred Anders S. Lunde (DU) to 
Central Committee. 

Cart A. Hemet, Secretary 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Sunday services. 
days. 3:30 p. m. 


Second and fourth Sun- 


{an 


January 9: Rev. Ward B. Hurlburt, Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

January 23: Rev. Francis D. Wallace, St. 
Albans, N. Y. 

February 13: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


February 27: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


March 12: Rev. Allison J. MacRury, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 
March 26: Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey, 


New York, N. Y. 

April 9: Communion service—Rev. Henry 
R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N. J. 

April 23: Rey. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘May 14: Rey. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 28: Rev. James W. McKnight, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


John H. Lathrop, D.D., 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Uni- 
versalist Home for Aged Persons will he held 
at the home in Foxboro, Mass., January 26, 
1944, at 2 p. m. Reports for the past year 
will be given and officers for the coming year 
will be elected. 


Karuarine C, Bourne, Clerk 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Universalist Church of America 
President—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, 
D., 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Boston. 


General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Director of Youth Activities—Rev. 
Frazier, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
ee Se. Seth R. Brooks, Washington, 


6 Beacon St., 


Douglas 


Executive Director—Miss Ida M. Folsom, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Office Saetiry— Miss Dorothy Thomas, 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston. 
International Church Extension Board 


‘Chairman—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Medford, 
Mass. 


Secretary—Miss Esther A. Richardson, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Harold S. Latham, New York, Ny Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

_St., Boston, 

Universalist Youth Fellowship 
President—Miss Ann Postma, Hartford, Conn. 
Acting Executive Secretary—Rev. Douglas Fra- 

zier, Boston, Mass. 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers. Brooks, D. D. 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 


President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Secretary—Rev, Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A. Friend, Hon. Robert W. 
Hill, Charles B. Ladd. 
Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. H. T. Atwood, Brewton (acting) 
THinois—Rey. William J. Arms, Peoria. 


Kansas—Rev. Donald B. King, 419 N. Adams 
St., Junction City. 


Maine—Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, Waterville. 


Massachusetts—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Mississippi Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Louisville. 


‘New Se eds J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 


cord, N. H. 


New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cum- 
berland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. G. M. Eastham, Olinda. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Scranton. 


Rhode Island—Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 24 
Bellevue Ave., Providence. 


Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 


Wisconsin—Rev. Morley R. Hartley, Monroe. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston 
Directors 
President, Victor A. Friend, Melrose. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 


A, Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 
Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Dr. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Mass. 

A. George Gilman, Malden, Mass. 

Rey. Charles A. Wyman, Lawrence, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dor- 
chester. Ernest W. Davis, Arlington. Charles 
R. Duhig, Arlington. Victor A. Friend, Mel- 
rose. A. George Gilman, Malden. Lester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. David L. Peirce, Arlington. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. Rev. 
Charles A. Wyman, Lawrence. 

Rhode Island: Latimer W. Ballou, Woonsocket. 
Henry P. Stone, Barrington. Miss Gertrude 
Whipple, Manville. 

Maine: Rev. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick. Rev. 
Harry E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. 
Gordon C. Reardon, Dexter. 

New Hampshire: Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Con- 
cord. 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Canton. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Springfield. 

Connecticut: James S. Stevens, Hartford. 

Tllinois: Paul Herschel, Peoria. 

Kansas: A. B. Pierce, Junction City. 

Alabama—Mrs,. J. Greeley McGowin, Chapman. 

Indiana—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie. 

Minnesota—Rev. Horton Colbert, Rochester. 

Pennsylvania—Paul S. Harden, Towanda. 

California—Rey. Charles C. Blauvelt, Pasadena. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Univer 
salist Church of America: Louis Annin Ames, 
New York City. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, 
N. H. Charles B, Ladd, Everett, Mass. Harold 
S. Latham, New York City. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, Lynn, Mass. Chester A. Dun- 
lap, Framingham, Mass. 

Clerk: Robert F. Needham, Arlington, Mass. 

Treasurer: George A. Upton, Salem. 
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Crackling 


A small-part actor used to haunt his 
agent’s office saying, “Anythin’ doin’ for 
me today, Ted?” and Ted would answer, 
“Sorry, Charlie, nothin’ doin’.” 

As the weeks went by words became 
superfluous. Charlie would look in, lift 
his eyebrows inquiringly, and Ted would 
shake his head. 

This went on for years. Then one day 
Charlie broke silence. He strode in say- 
ng: “Oh, by the way, Ted, don’t book 
me for any job during the next fortnight. 
I’ve decided to take a holiday.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


She was one of the most popular girls. 
in town, and when she married the church 
was crowded. After the ceremony, 
friends rushed to kiss the bride. After 
about half an hour, the breathless girl 
looked puzzled and, looking down at one 
little man, she said, “I don’t know you. 
Why are you kissing me?” 

The little man scratched his head. 

“I dunno, lady. When I joined this 
queue outside I understood it was for 
razor blades!” —Watchman-Examiner. 


“Well, my good fellow, this is a great 
university. Its name is known in every 
corner of the world. When you leave here 
you can be proud of your background. 
Think of it. You have had every advan- 
tage a young man could desire. Your 
four years have been spent in profitable 
pursuit of the greatest thoughts of the 
greatest minds the world has known. 
Now your time has come to choose a 
profession. The world is entitled to ex- 
pect a lot from you. What are you going 
to turn your hand to?” 

“T’ve got a fine job at a pickle fac- 
tory.” —Eachange. 


Sonny: Pop, what do they mean by 
stable government? 

Pop: I'd say it’s one that’s run with 
horse sense, son.—North Carolina Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


If Hitler’s disposition is bad it may be 
because he gets up on the wrong side of 
the channel every morning—Camp Ellis 


(Il.) News. 


When New York’s meat supply was at 
its lowest, an apartment housewife man- 
aged to find a roast of beef for Sunday 
dinner. As it cooked, its delicious and 
compelling odor drifted up the apartment 
cliffs and brought a man to his window 
across the courtyard. He sniffed hungrily 
for a minute and then yelped in agony, 
“Whoever’s cooking roast beef, for God’s 
sake, shut your window!’”—Contributed 
by M. Blakeslee to the Reader’s Digest. 


A girl turned up at work the other day 
wearing two officer’s silver bars pinned 
to her sweater. One of her office mates 
asked, “Is your boy friend a captain?” 
“Goodness, no,” she said. “Two lieuten- 
ants.”—The New Yorker. 
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Here is sound advice for ministers, organists, 
music committees and choir directors 


“Music in Worship is the fruit of the author’s long and rich experience as 
a teacher of the history of music and as a practical organist. On a secure his- 
torical foundation he has formulated sound principles for the employment of 
music in churches with various forms of worship. Here is sound advice for 
ministers, organists, music committees and choir directors, all of whom can profit 
greatly by a careful study of this wise and useful book.”—Henry Wilder Foote, 
Author of Three Centuries of American Hymnody and Editor of Hymns of the 
Spirit. 
“The style is clear, straight-forward and interesting. It is 
a masterpiece of writing as well as an illuminating volume on 
the great topic of church music, which includes the congregation, 
the choir, the organ, and the director.”—Lee S. McCollester, 
Tufts College School of Religion. 
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